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CHAPTER I. 

From Charles Wyndermere^ Eaq.^ Bengal Civil 
Service^ Calcutta^ to Captain Cecil Halidame^ 
Malta, 

" TPVEAR Haltoamb, — ^I never will promise 
^-^ to write to a man again — at any rate 
from a place like Calcutta. But having 
promised this time, I will tell you how we 
sped on our journey. It is unfortunate, by 
the way, that you should have stayed behind 
at the last moment, for your brother, Sir 
Norman, was among the passengers, and I 
dare say you and he would have liked to 

VOL. III. B 
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2 THE KNAVE OF HEARTS. 

travel in company. It was my first acquaint- 
ance with him, but I have seldom liked a man 
better on short notice. . Not, however, that 
we grew very intimate, for he was given up 
to ladies' society all the way, and in a very 
special manner. There were a Mrs. and 
Miss Beltravers among the passengers who 
specially engaged his attention. Indeed, he 
became one of their party, and scarcely left 
them after a time — ^he and that fellow Mil- 
ward, who made himself rather more dis- 
agreeable than usual, fairly took possession 
of them. I confess I admire their taste, for 
two more beautiful women you will seldom 
find in the same family, and these are not 
much like mother and daughter. There is 
a happy frankness about the elder that is 
even more attracting than her positive 
beauty. The daughter wants the same 
charm of manner ; but she is a magnificent 
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creature. The difference between the two 
is the difference between a rose and a star. 
You will say that I am impressed, but I can 
assure you that I am not. Were I so, I 
should not be able to draw distinctions of 
the kind. My goddess is elsewhere, and 
heaven knows if I shall ever see her again. 
She was a stranger to me, and I lost all 
trace of her in England, and nothing but a 
report I heard that she was coming out to 
India brought me here : otherwise I should 
have got fresh leave or thrown up the ser- 
vice. 

" But I will not trouble you about myself. 
I thought you would like to know the state 
of your brother's susceptibilities ; and the 
droll part of the affair is that he and Mil- 
ward were devoting themselves to the same 
lady — the younger one. Madame, however, 
seemed quite content. She had many ad- 

b2 
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4 THE KNAVE OF HEARTS. 

mirers, but would have nothing to do with 
any of them, and made no acquaintances 
with men except married men, and who 
were not only married, but had their wives 
on board. So the running was all between 
Sir Norman and Milward for the girl, and a 
very amusing race it was. How the girl 
could have hesitated between the two I 
cannot imagine ; for apart from the differ- 
ence of rank, which usually goes a long way 
with women, Sir Norman, one would think, 
would outweigh a dozen Milwards, though 
he is not of course quite so young a man. 
The fact is, the girl is a desperate coquette, 
and evidently liked the fun of having two 
men on hand at the same time ; and she 
would have had half a dozen unless I much 
mistake, but that the two were sufficient to 
keep everybody else off. It was amusing 
to see how the fortunes of the two varied. 
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THE KNAVE OF HEABTS. 5 

Between Malta and Alexandria, when we 
had lovely weather, and there was dancing 
on deck and all sorts of diversions, Mil ward 
seemed to have it all his own way, and the 
two men grew so cool that I thought every 
day they would warm into a quarrel. They 
all stayed at the same hotel in Alexandria, 
and there — or between Alexandria and 
Cairo — a change seems to have come over 
the spirit of their dream. For at Cairo 
Milward seemed cast off, and had onlv Mrs. 
Beltravers to keep him in countenance ; and 
he did not even form one of a party to the 
Pyramids, where Sir Norman had the two 
ladies all to himself. 

" I saw nothing more of them until we ar- 
rived at Suez, where the steamer was await- 
ing us, and by that time your brother's star 
seemed descending. It was Milward who 
paid her all the petits soinSy while Sir Nor- 
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6 THE KNAVE OF HEARTS. 

man was condemned to the great soins^ such 
as looking after her baggage. One could 
scarcely picture a more unhappy man than 
Sir Norman seemed all through the Red 
Sea. At Point de Galle I think there was 
some kind of explanation, and a remonstrance 
on the part of Mamma ; for that lady was 
very cold to her daughter on the way to 
Madras, and Miss Beltravers walked a great 
deal upon deck with Sir Norman, though I 
thoughtthe terms they were on seemedrather 
subdued. What they did at Madras I don't 
know ; but they all went on shore together, 
and waited there until the steamer proceed- 
ed on its way. The whole party seemed 
subdued during the rest of the voyage, and 
it would be difficult to say how matters 
stood. 

'^Here in Calcutta they are separated. 
Sir Norman is at Spence's, and Milward is 
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at Wilson's, where I also am staying ; but I 
have seen very little of him, and am not 
very anxious to see more. The ladies are 
in a great house in the Chowringhee Road, 
which was furnished ready for their recep- 
tion ; for they have more money, it seems, 
than they know what to do with, and are not 
the kind of people to play the part of un- 
protected females at an hotel. This is all I 
know about their movements and proceed- 
ings, and I mention them because I can easily 
suppose that you are interested in your 
brother's objects. Otherwise, indeed, I 
should never have written you this lady-like 
letter, which I feel to be a reproach to my 
more manly nature. 

" Central Asian affairs begin once more 
to occupy attention in India. The death of 
Dost Mahomed has placed Affghanistan in a 
hopeless state of anarchy ; and unless .the 
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8 THE KNAVE OF HEARTS. 

British government interferes there is no 
hope of order. Whichever side we take will 
be successful ; but the G. G. dares not take 
one side or the other; he is afraid of Parlia- 
ment, and that awful monster public opinion, 
at home. The ministry is too weak to insist 
upon a poUcy, so matters drift ; and in the 
meantime Russia is not idle." * * * [We 
suppress Mr. Wjmdermere's views upon the 
policy of England in Central Asia, as likely 
to bore the reader.] 

" I hope you will come on by next mail. 
We shall have a splendid cold season appar- 
ently ; and * the Court* is expected here from 
Simla very soon. 

" Always yours sincerely, 

" Charles Wyndermere." 
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From Captain Cecil Halidame^ MaUa^ to Charles 
Wyndermerej Eiq.^ Bengal Civil Service^ Cal- 
cutta. 

*' My dear Wyndermere, 

" I expect a letter from you 
according to promise. Meanwhile I am in- 
fernally bored at having to remain here 
until next mail. Bi|t as I told you, I was 
obliged to stay on account of what they call 
in the service * urgent private affairs/ I 
am very anxious about several matters — ^in- 
cluding money matters of course ; but I am 
sure, like a good fellow, you will not let my 
obligation to you add to my bores just now." 
* * * [Here follows a little business commu- 
nication which we suppress.] " Our friends of 
the 120th are as pleasant as ever in their 
way ; but I have not much patience with 
their juvenile jokes, and Revel and his friend 
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10 THE KNAVE OF HEARTS. 

Highover are a little too obstreperous. They 
had a great night of it yesterday at the 
mess — where, by the way, I won some 
money — and Highover, accompanied most 
unnecessarily by Revel, did not return until 
the morning, when they took their passage 
across the harbour in the boat which came 
for the rations. When they arrived there 
was a lively business with the commissariat , 
people, and the beef got thrown about the 
streets, to the confusion of the early Maltese. 
On the way I thought the boat would have 
been overturned again and again, and the 
Irish doctor was always calling out that 
there would be a casualty. So you see I was 
with them — though it was not my fault. 
Revel's last exploit is getting a number of 
blank invitation cards, which he found on 
the counter at Muir's, just ordered by the 
Bishop of Gibraltar, who is here at present, 
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and filling them up with the names of about 
twenty of the most disreputable people in 
the island, who all, I suppose, fancy them- 
selves asked to dinner at the Bishop's next 
week. How the business will end I can't 
say ; but Revel ought to know better. For- 
tunately I shall be off by the mail just before- 
hand — otherwise, in the event of the hoax 
being traced, I might get implicated ; and I 
have too many bores of my own to bear 
with patience any annoyances for other 
people. 

" If you meet in Calcutta a native Baboo 
— Ramchunder Vellore — I should be much 
obliged if you would be civil to him. He is 
a decent fellow, and has been of use to me. 
I know you like to cultivate the natives, or 
I would not ask you to interest yourself about 
him. 

" The siroc is blowing here awfully, and 
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12 THE KNAVE OF HEARTS. 

I have scarcely strength enough to say that 
I am 

" Yours very sincerely, 

" Cecil Halidamb." 



From Captain Cecil Halidame^ Malta^ to Baboo 
Ramchunder Vellore^ Calcutta. 

"Dear Baboo, 

" He — I need not mention 
names — will have arrived in Calcutta before 
you . receive this. I have done with him, 
and you have my full permission to do him 
as much injury as you can. He is with a 
certain lady — I will not mention names — 
who must never be his. She cannot marry 
him legally ; but if there seems any attach- 
ment between them, tell the old story. 
''Faithfully yours, 

" Cecil Halidamb." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

rpHERE was no handsomer house at 
-*- Garden Reach than that occupied by 
Mrs. and Miss Beltravers. Garden Reach is 
the Richmond of Calcutta, and a few years 
ago, before a certain deposed prince had in- 
vaded the place with a townful of followers, 
was the favourite suburban residence of the 
Calcutta people, whose villas, with gardens 
sloping down to the waters of the Hookey, 
were the pleasantest objects seen by new ar- 
rivals in the river. Between acquaintances 
made on the journey out, and a few found 
ready made in Calcutta, those ladies were, 
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14 THE KNAVE OF HEARTS. 

not long after their landing, surrounded by 
a very fair selection of society. The burra 
bebees of the City of Palaces were a little — 
what shall I call it, shy ? — in the first in- 
stance, of the new comers, who might be 
well known in the Mofussil, they said, but 
had no recognised status in the Presidency, 
and occupied the anomalous position of being 
their own protectors. People did not ex- 
actly say that it was not quite respectable to 
die, so they handsomely excused the late Mr. 
Beltravers ; but they seemed to infer that it 
was not quite comme ilfaut for the two ladies 
to be left to themselves, and they had heard 
that there was some mystery connected with 
Mrs. Beltravers, who, it was whispered, had 
formerly occupied a dependent position in 
the house of her husband. 

The latter supposition led, as may be sup- 
posed, to some critical consideration of her 
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fitness for the rank she now assumed. There 
was certainly a something about her manner 
that was not quite right, remarked one fair 
critic ; a kind of je ne sais qiu>i, remarked 
another, with suggestive felicity; a little 
underbred in tone, enforced a third, ventur- 
ing nearer to the point. The fact was, that 
there was nothing in Mrs. Beltravers's man- 
ner to warrant any such ideas. It was in 
every respect that of a highly-bred lady ; it 
had never been questioned in the capitals of 
Europe ; and I suspect that even in Calcutta, 
where people are accustomed to a certain 
pattern style, it would never have been 
questioned but for the lady's beauty ; and it 
must be admitted that both Mrs. and Miss 
Beltravers were highly aggressive in this as- 
pect, and owed an explanation, as strangers, 
of what they meant by it. 

But for their wealth they would, I dare 
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say, have been even more sharply question- 
ed ; but monqy is an element of respect- 
ability in Calcutta, as in other places, and 
after all nobody could find anjrthing to say 
directly against them. They were let down 
therefore very gently; but it is probable 
that their house would have been principally 
frequented by men, but for the care which 
Sir Norman Halidame took to find them a 
few friends to begin with. There was a dif- 
ference of opinion, by the way, concerning 
Sir Norman himself; for a certain scandal 
concerning him was revived by a few old 
stagers, women as well as men, and a few 
heads were virtuously shaken when his name 
was mentioned. However, men are privi- 
leged to create scandal to a certain extent, 
and a handsome man, who happens to be a 
baronet, is not quite out of the pale of par- 
don. Sir Norman, too, was all right at 
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THE KNAVE OF HEARTS. 17 

Government House, and when he told the 
aides-de-camp that they must call upon the 
Beltraverses on behalf of the lady of that 
august mansion, who had been called upon 
herself in due course, they called as be- 
came them, and were charmed with the 
new arrivals, as became them also. An 
invitation to dinner followed with Indian 
punctuality, and the Governor-General's 
lady, superior to feminine jealousy, was as 
charmed with her guests as the aides-de- 
camp themselves, and her impressions were 
shared to the fullest extent by the Lord 
Sahib. 

So in a short time Mrs. and Miss Beltra- 
vers became the mdde in Calcutta, and when 
people are the rnMe they can do as they 
like. The ladies did as they liked accord- 
ingly, and nothing more was said, whatever 
may have been thought, to their detraction. 

VOL. in. c 
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18 THE KNAVE OF HEARTS. 

They gave the pleasantest parties, and every- 
body came to them, and their parties were 
not merely hurra khanas^ but pleasant little 
intimate tiffins, and still more pleasant and 
wonderfully well-managed picnics ; and they 
even ventured with impunity upon balls, 
which are hazardous in a place like Calcutta 
to new comers, as they must be well attend- 
ed if they are to result in anything else than 
a break-down. But Mrs. and Miss Beltra- 
vers carried all before them, and after a very 
short time nobody ventured to make the 
vaguest allusions to their manner, or their 
style, or to talk any feeble foolery about the 
je ne sais qtLoiwfYnxAi had puzzled some of the 
hurra hehees in the first instance. 

Among the most constant visitors to the 
house were Sir Norman Halidame and the 
irrepressible Mr. Milward, and certain re- 
ports as to their probable relations towards 
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THE KNAVE OP HBABTS. 19 

the ladies had of course landed with them 
after the overland journey. But it would 
have been difficult for anybody to have de- 
tected any change in the position of either 
of those gentlemen in respect to their fair 
friends. They were both apparent favour- 
ites with the ladies, and were privileged 
persons to a certain extent ; but beyond this 
it was not easy to assign them a place, and 
they agreed together, after a few differences, 
much like a couple of domestic animals who, 
competitors for favour in the same establish- 
ment, exercise towards one another a wise 
toleration. That a person of Mr. Mil ward's 
decided temperament should have submitted 
to this indignity seems strange ; but I sup- 
pose he had good reason for submission ; 
and as for Sir Norman, he was so shame- 
fully weak that a lady whom he loved could 
play with him as she pleased. 

c2 
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20 THE KNAVE OF HEARTS. 

Constance Beltravers did play with him, 
I am afraid. Few men would have endured 
her treatment, in fact. A Spaniard or an 
Italian, with half the provocation, would 
have fought a dozen duels, in sheer despera- 
tion, and frightened her into an avowal of 
one kind or another. But Englishmen — 
whose affections must be as strong as those 
of Spaniards or Italians — bear capriciousness 
much more calmly ; and Milward, for his 
own sake, I fancy, and Halidame, for the 
sake of his lady-love, certainly bore a great 
deal. They were both very foolish, you 
will say. Perhaps they were ; but our fool- 
ish days are the happiest in our lives, and 
no sensible man will be wise until he is made 
so. 

This kind of thing would continually hap- 
pen. Sir Norman would call in the morn- 
ing and offer to ride with Constance on the 
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course in the afternoon. Constance was a 
magnificent rider, and never looked so well 
as " in her habit as she lived" on horseback. 
She would be delighted to accept his ser- 
vices, but would ride away from him if she 
felt so disposed with another cavalier — an 
aide-de-camp or anybody else that might in- 
terpose after they were on the ground — and 
rejoin him only in time to be taken home or 
be put into the carriage ; and as Mrs. Bel- 
travers did not ride she was not always able 
to restrain this kind of wilfulness. Constance 
treated him in the same manner at balls and 
picnics, which set in with their usual severity 
in the cold weather, and made him occasion- 
ally the most miserable of men. But there 
must have been a good understanding be- 
tween them all the time, or Sir Norman 
would have taken the dignified part of leav- 
ing her to do as she pleased. 
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** If she be not made for me, 
What care I how fair she be?'* 

he would certainly have said. But misery 
of a certain kind is a luxurious feeling, and 
Sir Norman liked it, I suppose, as some men 
do — with its compensations. 
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CHAPTER III. 

UPON all public occasions about this 
time Constance was insaisissable for 
serious conversation. She fluttered about 
like a bird, and you could not make her 
say what she meant even when you got her 
upon a bough by herself. Such at least was 
Sir Norman's experience. But he had some 
consolation in finding that, when alone with 
him, she was more quiet and confidential 
than upon more public occasions. Yet one 
would fancy that the crowd of her surround- 
ing pleased her more. She was bright and 
animated with them, as she was not with 
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Sir Norman, and with nobody did she seem 
more at home than with Milward, whom 
she ill-treated continually, and of late pro- 
fessed to detest. 

But there are some people who are not 
to be put down by mere detestation, and 
Milward was one of these. His cynical na- 
ture, which saved him from feeling, saved 
him perhaps from seeing also. It is certain 
that he endured with equanimity as many 
rebuflfe as would have driven Halidame to 
desperation. And yet, in the long run, he 
appeared on far better terms with the young 
lady than his rival. Upon countless occa- 
sions, when Halidame was estranged through 
some previous misunderstanding, Milward 
was found cheerfully to the front, and, 
whatever mortification he might have re- 
ceived, showed no signs of discomfiture. 
His temperament seemed to suit that of Con* 
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Stance, who hated being ^' taxed/' as she 
said, about her conduct, and for purposes of 
social intercourse, preferred people who 
gave her no trouble. Mil ward never "taxed" 
her, and he nearly always amused her, for 
he said ill-natured things of everybody in 
the pleasantest possible manner; seldom 
resorted to such dull subjects as literature 
and art, and never made her think about 
such things as poetry and romance — " which 
are all very well in books," she said, "when 
one is alone on a dull morning, but are a 
dreadful bore in society. Besides, when 
people begin by talking poetry and romance 
they always end by talking love. And 
I hate love — it compromises one so; and 
besides, if society is worth anything it ought 
not to leave one time for it. It is quite 
time to think about love when one is tired 
of everything else." 
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Constance developed these views more 
particularly to Mrs. Beltravers one morning 
when those ladies were seated in the draw- 
ing-room awaiting some friends whom they 
expected to tiffin. They had more tiffin 
than dinner parties, by the way, like most 
of the English in India who are socially in- 
clined and can do what they please with 
their time. 

Constance had been particularly cool on 
the previous night to Sir Norman, who was 
plainly piqued, inasmuch as she had just 
sent a note of excuse instead of coming as 
he had promised, to the tiffin. The young 
lady seemed a little mortified when the note 
arrived — for she never felt flattered at 
people forsaking her society, and had a 
horror of loneliness above all things. But 
she saw herself — through the medium of an 
opposite mirror — ^looking so beautiful that 
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it was impossible to care about a mere man 
being out of temper. And Constance was 
not one of those forms of life and light who 
look extremely well at night, and at no other 
time. On the contrary, the daylight became 
her best — ^in Calcutta at any rate. For the 
soft air gave transparency to the delicacy of 
her complexion, and softness to the brilliancy 
of her eyes. And the ladies could endure 
a stronger test than many of their sex in 
India, who, in shutting out the heat, are too 
apt to shut out the light at the same time, 
so that they can scarcely see to read. More- 
over the month was January, and the " cold 
weather" was at its height — in token of 
which all the windows were open to admit 
the genial air, and an apology for a fire was 
actually burning in the grate ! 

Both ladies were indeed looking their 
best, and their presence would have lent a 
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grace to a less charming indoor scene. A 
Calcutta drawing-room is a very pleasant 
apartment when people do not try to rob it 
of its local characteristics, and make it un- 
comfortably English. That of Mrs. Bel- 
travers was a pattern of its kind. It was so 
large and so lofty, and so airy, also, now that 
the jilmils were all opened, and established 
a communication with the verandah; the 
matting on the floor was so cool and clean ; 
and the furniture, though padded, and 
luxurious, and European, had the advantage 
of not being crowded. There were fewer 
purely ornamental accessories than would be 
found in a drawing-room at home ; but the 
cause of symmetry was assisted thereby, 
and any requirement on the score of knick- 
knacks was amply compensated by flowers, 
which were simply everywhere. 

Constance was half reclining on a sofa, 
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pretending to read, and had just made the 
gratifying discovery already mentioned, 
when Mrs. Beltravers, who, attracted by the 
noise of wheels, had gone for an instant in- 
to the verandah, noticed, on her return, the , 
direction of the young lady's glance^ and 
guessed instinctively what was passing 
through her mind. So she said — 

" Yes, you certainly are looking very well 
to-day, Constance, and it is a great pity that 
Sir Norman is not coming to see you." 

Constance was by no means discomposed 
by the preliminary hint contained in this 
remark. She thought it quite as natural 
for a young lady to admire herself as for 
other people to admire her. 

" The idea did occur to roe," she said, 
quietly, "that this was one of my best days; 
but I wish you would not always teaze me 
about Sir Norman." 
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" I do not want to tease you, my child ; 

but you must see what I have so frequently 

pointed out, that he is devoted to you, and 

I think that you ought to make him a more 

, gracious return.'' 

" I am sure I am good-natured enough to 
him — sometimes at least." 

"Yes, but at others you are positively 
cruel. Last night, for instance, you .almost 
cut him for the entire evening. And the 
idea of giving the preference to a person 
like Mr. Milward is to me something absurd. 
I am very sorry that his regiment is quarter- 
ed in the Fort — I was in hopes that he was 
going up country — and quartered here or 
not I should certainly not ask him to the 
house but that you wish it." 

"Mr. Milward only amuses me. I do not 
care about him in the least." 

"So I have always supposed; and the 
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fact makes your patronage of him more 
puzzling. On the other hand, Sir Norman 
is one of the handsomest, most amiable, and 
most accomplished persons I know. He is 
a baronet, moreover, and an excellent match 
for any woman who is not obliged to marry 
for mere money — and that I would never 
wish you to do, even if you were poor in- 
stead of rich. He would marry you at any 
time if he saw a chance — indeed he has 
said as much to me — and he will be heart- 
broken if you throw him oflF." 

Constance blushed slightly — she was 
never betrayed into blushing farther than 
this. 

*' I have told you before, mamma," she 
said, with some petulance, ** that I do not 
want to throw oflF Sir Norman. I admire 
him, I regard him, I think I — but you must 
not ask me to tell you all — and why do 
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you want me to marry at once when I would 
rather wait T' 

" My dear child, I have no wish to make 
you marry anybody, or to marry at all be- 
fore you feel inclined. But if you care for 
Sir Norman — and there is no doubt he 
cares for you — why should you not encourage 
him to come to the point — which I know he 
is quite ready to do— and make an engage- 
ment? — a long engagement if you prefer it, 
though I think short engagements are usual- 
ly preferable." 

" An engagement and a long engagement! 
That is what I particularly detest ! No, no, 
when I engage to marry it shall be to marry 
at once. I have no idea of going about in 
society as somebody's ^nc^^. One is con- 
sidered as nothing but a bore — people are 
afraid to talk to you — you have no fun at 
all — and your companion in absurdity, who 
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is always at your elbow of course, assumes 
the privilege of giving himself airs, of lec- 
'turiugy and quarrelling if he pleases, and 
even of being jealous — before you are mar- 
ried to him," 

" In my time people always thought 
courtship the pleasantest part of their lives- 
Is it possible that a girl can object to have 
the man she loves constantly about with her, 
and making her an object of worship before 
all the world?" 

'^ Ah, that is pleasant enough in sound, but 
it is inconvenient — ^you are obliged to be so 
formal to everybody else." 

" But everybody else should not be 
taken into consideration in such a case. 
You should live for the man alone — 
and be as devoted to him as he is to 
you," 

" Yes, and that is just what I object to. I 
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confess, for a time at any rate, that I like to 
be admired by all the world." 

" And to let all the world know that you 
like their admiration ?" 

" Well, if you please to put it so — yes. 
There are not many years of our youth in 
which we can enjoy society, and I like to 
make the most of them." 

" I am afraid, my child, that you are not 
in love — at least that you are in love only 
with society — and in that case I would not 
advise you to pretend otherwise. But I con- 
fess I should have liked to have seen you 
married to Norman Halidame — and I fear 
that in your present disposition you will miss 
the chance." 

Again there came a flush upon the deli- 
cate cheek of Constance ; but that young 
lady was far from being convinced. 

" I like my liberty, mamma, that is all," 
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she said, '* so pray do not press me just now 
about Sir Norman." 

So the conversation dropped ; and pre- 
sently there came in two or three men to 
tiflSn. Milward was one of the number, and 
there was the addition — for the first time — 
of Wyndermere. Wyndermere had natu- 
rally made the acquaintance of the ladies on 
board the Zvberdust ; but he was the friend 
of Mrs. Beltravers rather than of Constance, 
to whom he had never paid any attention 
beyond the commonest of social courte- 
sies. He and Mrs. Beltravers, indeed, 
were great friends, and his manner to her 
was so respectfully serious as to be almost 
tender. 

Could it be, asked Constance of herself, 
observing the care with which Wyndermere 
took Mrs. Beltravers down to the dining- 
room, that he has pretensions in that direc- 
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tion ? Constance did not care for Wynder- 
mere more than she did for many other men, 
but she did not feel flattered at his marked 
preference for Mrs. Beltravers — she had ex- 
clusive ideas in reference to attentions paid 
in her presence. 

Perhaps it was the result of her previous 
conversation with Mrs. Beltravers — perhaps 
Wyndermere's insensibility to her claims to 
homage had something to do with it — but 
the fact was that Constance was not so 
agreeable a person at tiffin as it was her 
wont to be. Milward tried to make him- 
self amusing as usual, but she would not be 
amused ; and when that gentleman assumed 
a little of what he considered his privilege, 
and attempted to take possession of her in 
dictatorial style, she fairly put him down. 
That is to say, she intended to put him 
down ; but Milward had no idea of such a 
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process being intended for him, and re- 
mained unscathed. So Constance had to 
put him down again, and this time the work 
was performed so effectually that — while 
everybody else had no doubt on the sub- 
ject — even the gentleman concerned gained 
a dim idea that perhaps he was not in such 
high favour with the lady as he had sup- 
posed. 

While the party were taking coffee, and 
talking of their impending rides or drives, a 
horseman pulled up in the compound — he 
was just visible from the dining-room, which 
opened upon the verandah — and the next 
minute he was among them. It was Sir 
Norman, who had changed his mind. I 
suspect he had repented of his pique, and 
had cx)me to make matters up. The idea 
must have occurred to Constance, for a 
roseate tint made its appearance upon her 
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face for the third time that day ; and she 
was visibly pleased at the Baronet's pre- 
sence. 

" I had forgotten when I engaged to come 
to tiflSn," said he, **that I was obliged to go 
to the — th mess ; but I got away as soon as 
I could ; and I thought," added he, quietly 
to Mrs. Beltravers, "that Constance — that 
is Miss Beltravers — ^would like to ride this 
evening." 

He had made a much more vague excuse 
in his note of the morning for his absence 
at tiffin. It is curious that the mess engage- 
ment had not occurred to him. However, 
no notice was taken of the fact ; and Con- 
stance, to whom the appeal was presently 
made, said she would be delighted with his 
escort — ^and she looked as if she meant what 
she said. 

Mr. Milward was not asked to be of 
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the party ; but he excused himself very gra- 
ciously by the announcement that he was 
engaged at the Racquet Court, where there 
were great expectations of his success in a 
match. 

I have said that Constance never looked 
better than when mounted, and this evening 
she looked more than herself. Had she 
not been a finished horsewoman she would 
have disappointed everybody who saw her 
mount. If she had but an intelligent per- 
son to put her up — and Sir Norman excelled 
in this delicate accomplishment — she was 
ready to start in a moment. There was no 
struggling into her proper position in the 
saddle; her habit never wanted pulling 
about ; and the bridle fell between the pro- 
per fingers as if it met them half way. She 
had never been known to drop her whip, 
even to get a particular somebody to pick 
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it up. She drew the line between legitima4;e 
and illegitimate flirtation of the kind. Her 
bouquet and her fan were always falling 
into other people's way, but she was never 
guilty of nonsense in connection with her 
cravache. I mention this little matter as 
indicating the high principle by which 
Constance governed herself — when she 
chose. 

As Miss Beltravers rode off towards the 
eternal " course," accompanied only by Sir 
Norman, there were few men in Cal- 
cutta who would not have envied her cava- 
lier. 

When she returned it was nearly dark— -- 
twilight is so brief in the East — and Mrs. 
Beltravers, who had been taking a* solitary 
drive, had already arrived. Sir Norman 
helped his companion to dismount, and then, 
after a few words of adieu, accompanied by 
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what seemed an unusually cordial shake of 
the hand, mounted again himself, and waiting 
to eee her disappear among the servants 
on the threshold, cantered out of the com- 
pound. 

Two minutes after Constance was in Mrs. 
Beltravers's dressing-room — her hat and 
whip were on the floor, and she was folded 
in the arms of that lady. 

Mrs. Beltravers guessed what had hap- 
pened. " So you have been a good girl," 
she said ; " Norman has " 

" He has — he has," cried Constance. 

" I congratulate you, my love, sincerely, 
and have every hope for your happiness." 
Then came kisses. 

"But I don't know, I am not sure — I 
was taken by surprise — I said " 

" What did you say ? Surely you did 
not " 
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" Oh, I don't know what I said at first — 
but, at last, I said perhaps I " 

Mrs. Beltravers smiled, and then camq 
more kisses. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SIR NORMAN rode from Garden Reach 
to the Presidency Club m the Chow- 
linghee Road. There he found Wynder- 
mere, who gave him an unexpected piece 
of news. 

" I am waiting here/' he said, " in hopes 
of seeing your brother Cecil, who, I suppose 
you know, is in Calcutta. We are old ac- 
quaintances, as I dare say you are aware." 

Sir Norman was so occupied with himself, 
and the dream of happiness into which he 
had entered, that he did not immediately 
notice the announcement. Then on a sud- 
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den its full significance came across his 
mind. 

" Cecil in Calcutta ? Cecil here ? Do I 
understand you aright ?" 

There was no mistaking the unwelcome 
nature of the communication which had been 
made. 

" I should be sorry, indeed, if you did 
misunderstand me," said Wyndermere. " I 
mentioned your brother under the impres- 
sion that you would be glad to see him. 
Pray pardon me if I was unaware of any 
reason to the contrary." 

** There is nothing to pardon, my dear sir," 
replied Sir Norman; " there have been some 
family differences, and Cecil and myself are 
not on the best of terms ; we are amicable 
enough when we meet, but we do not meet 
more often than we are compelled." 

" Ah, these things are unpleasant. It is 
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to be hoped that you will be better friends 
some day. Of course I have nothing to do 
with family matters, and have always liked 
what I have seen of Cecil. His jfrank good- 
nature is very taking, and there is no mis- 
taking the open honesty of his character." 

Sir Norman had his own opinion as to 
his brothers special gifts; but he merely 
said — 

'' Ah, no doubt Cecil has his good points ; 
it would be hard if we had not all of us a 
few. When is the next mail in, by the way 
—the English mail?" 

*' It is due in two or three days. This is 
Wednesday — Saturday, I think, is the day. 
Are you expecting friends?" 

" One ; or, I may say, two. Captain Pem- 
berton, my colleague on the direction of 
the Great India Amelioration. You may 
remember meeting him in the city when you 
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first joined us. He is a fine fellow— one of 
the most honourable men I know. He 
brings his daughter with him ; but I do not 
know the lady, though Pemberton and my- 
self are old friends. He lived rather in re- 
tirement of late in London, and did not 
take his daughter about, but she is reported 
to be of great beauty." 

Wyndermere sighed, and changed the 
subject. He hated to talk of beautiful wo- 
men, somehow, of late. 

Sir Norman would not stay at the club to 
dine, for reasons of his own, in which I sus- 
pect his brother was somewhat concerned. 
Where he did dine, or whether he dined at 
all, I am unable to say. He was very happy, 
and went to his rooms at Spence's to have 
his happiness all to himself 

The next man whom Wyndermere en- 
countered was another of the arrivals by the 
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preceding mail — no other than our friend 
Mr. Manton. Wyndermere had met him, 
with his wife, out at a hurra khana. 

" I am not aware where you are staying," 
said Wyndermere, after they had exchanged 
a few commonplaces, or I should have done 
myself the honour of paying Mrs. Manton a 
visit." 

People in India lose no time in getting 
through the preliminary courtesies of ac- 
quaintanceship. In England a couple of 
men who had so little in common might 
have met about for years without exchang- 
ing any ceremonials of the kind. 

"We have rooms at Spence's for the 
present, and I daresay shall not change 
while in Calcutta, for I am off to Rangoon 
very shortly with a staff appointment — ^lucky 
to get one so soon ; am I not ?" 

The fact was that Lucy had, a few even- 
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ings before, made such aa impression upon 
a great man that he had placed his patron- 
age at her husband's disposal on the spot. 
There was a slight condition attached to the 
preferment — that its holder passed a certain 
examination ; but he was allowed six months 
to do it in, and a man can pass anything in 
six months, as Mr. Manton complacently 
observed. 

Reverting to domestic arrangements, 
the new recipient of oflScial honours ob- 
served — "If you happen to come to us 
after the mail comes in on Saturday, you 
will have the advantange of seeing not only 
my wife, but one of the most charming girls 
you ever met in your life." 

Why would men talk to him of charming 
girls? However, Wyndermere made a decent 
pretence of being interested, and inquired 
who she was. 
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" Miss Pemberton," was the answer. 
" They — that is to say, she and her father- 
are London friends of my wife's. Captain 
Pemberton does not stay in Calcutta, but 
goes up country immediately for some com- 
pany he belongs to; and we are to take 
care of the young lady as long as we remain 
here. She is certainly a beautiful girl, and 
you will hear everybody talking of her by 
this day week. In the meantime I could 
tell you a great deal about her if I dared — 
it's a romantic story; you'd never believe 
it." 

Wyndermere did not seem to appreciate 
this decided advantage enjoyed by the 
story, or he would probably have been told 
all about the great actress at the Paragon 
Theatre, and have been favoured besides 
with a full account of the plot of " Love 
and Liberty, or, the Daughter of the Doge." 
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For Manton, who had promised to keep the 
secret, was seized with a feverish desire to 
impart it. But Wyndermere gave him no 
encouragement to confidence. His mind 
was so full of Miss Mirabel that he could 
muster up no curiosity concerning any other 
lady. What a pity that he was not of more 
frivolous temperament I — he would have 
learned a secret that he burned to possess ; 
he would have been raised from the dull 
earth of despair to the brightest heaven of 
hope. As it was, he left with the mere 
general idea — entirely iminteresting to a 
man in his condition — that a " new spin " 
(Anglo-Indian for spinster), was to be 
added to the attractions of Calcutta so- 
ciety. 

Wyndermere was, indeed, already re- 
proaching himself for having so hastily left 
England. But he had — as we have heard 
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it hinted — already exaggerated his leave, 
and a longer stay at home would have 
necessitated his resignation of the service. 
For he had such persistently good health — 
was so blooming and cheerful, and strong — 
that a sick certificate was a contingency not 
to be thought of. (What nonsense people 
at home talk about the Indian climate! 
Most men who know Indians at all, know 
dozens like Wyndermere, as far as health is 
concerned.) And Wyndermere being a man 
of ambition, was but ill disposed to abandon 
the career to which he was committed, albeit 
contemptuous of its pecuniary recommenda- 
tions. And, moreover, he had heard a ru- 
mour in London that the new actress had 
abandoned the stage in order to proceed to 
India, and he had a vague hope that he 
might be destined to meet her in his oflScial 
home. You or I would of course have in- 
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stinctively guessed that Miss Pemberton and 
Miss Mirabel were the same person; but 
poor Wyndermere, I suppose, was made ob- 
tuse by his infatuation. 

The London rumour about Miss Mirabel, 
you see, was well founded. And there came 
a rumour to the Presidency Club, while 
Wyndermere and Manton were yet talking, 
which had equally good authority. The 
latter rumour was that Sir Norman Halidame 
was engaged to be married to Miss Bel- 
travers. That such was the fact we happen 
to know, despite Constance's uncertainty up- 
on the subject : but how it got to the club 
in a couple of hours is a mystery that I do 
not pretend to solve. In cases of political 
difficulty, bazaar gossip is supposed to fly 
faster than telegrams, and it must do so, or 
news of mutiny and rebellion could never 
have travelled in the way it has sometimes 
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done anjrwhere between Peshawur and Cal- 
cutta. But it is surely something equally, 
if not more, marvellous, that a conversation 
between a lady and a gentleman, which took 
place without witnesses, while both were 
riding on the course at six o'clock in the 
evening, should be perfectly well known 
in its result, all over the Presidency Club 
by eight. Sir Norman had certainly not 
mentioned the matter to a human being ; 
Miss Beltravers as certainly had mentioned 
it to nobody but Mrs. Beltravers ; Mrs. Bel- 
travers had seen not a person since to whom 
she could have communicated it, even had 
she so desired. The servants of the hero 
and the heroine were on foot, as Indian 
syces always are, and both lady and gentle- 
man, you may be sure, had ridden well 
away from them before they began to talk 
upon personal subjects. Who could, then, 
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have invented the rumour ? I cannot say. 
All I know is that it arrived at the Presidency 
Club with the punctuality that rumours al- 
ways arrive at clubs all over the world — and 
that in this particular instance it happened 
to be true. 

The usual variety of opinions were ex- 
pressed upon the subject. Miss Beltravers's 
residence in Calcutta had been so short as 
to give no reasonable time for direct offers 
of marriage; she had not, therefore, made 
mortal enemies of any men by refusing them. 
But several who were leading up to the in- 
teresting crisis did not relish the idea of 
being distanced even in an anticipated race, 
and expressed themselves cynically upon the 
event. One man could not see anything in 
Miss Beltravers ; another could not see any- 
thing in Sir Norman ; a third considered that 
he was only marr)dng her for her money ; a 
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fourth that she was only marrying him be- 
cause he had a handle to his name. One 
amiable gentleman was of opinion that there 
was something wrong about her ; another 
amiable gentleman would not mind betting 
that there was something wrong about him ; 
a vague deprecator thought the thing could 
come to no good ; another deprecator, less 
vague, thought the thing was certain to 
come to harm. A debauched old beau de- 
nounced Miss Beltravers as a flirt ; a dis- 
tinguished insolvent condemned Sir Norman 
for having spent all his money ; a butcher's 
son, who had got into the service and society 
said that Constance was a female cad ; a 
lord's son, who had been cut by society at 
home, and was trying to get into some sort 
of position abroad, stigmatized Halidame as 
a shady gentleman. These were all per- 
sons who knew little or nothing of the high 
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contracting parties, and they might be ex- 
cused perhaps for supposing the worst. But 
Milward's position — Mil ward joined the 
group late in the discussion — was less de- 
fendble. He hinted that he might have 
been the fortunate, or unfortunate man, had 
he so chosen, but he had never yet made an 
oflfer of marriage, for fear of being accepted. 
He would never marry in India, he added : 
the thing was low. Several men who had 
been trying to marry in India, for months 
or years, as the case might be, endorsed 
this view of the case as a convenient dis- 
covery. 

But I will not repeat what everybody 
said, for fear of propagating scandal. Suffice 
it to say that a more disgraceful exhibition 
of opinion had seldom been made at the 
club upon an occasion of the kind. 

Conversation was getting to the bad, and 
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it might have got to the worse, but for an 
opportune diversion. A basketful of letters 
brought by a peon waiting below, was 
handed up to the party for selection. Native 
messengers in India, naturally ignorant as 
regards the directions of the missives with 
which they are entrusted, send into places 
like clubs and messes communications in 
bulk, to be appropriated by their respective 
addressees. There was a great overhauling, 
of course, of the contents of the basket, and 
the men present appropriated the letters in- 
tended for themselves, putting others aside 
for absent members. The communications 
upon this occasion came from Grovernment 
House, and they conveyed the intimation 
that the Governor-General requested the 
honour of so-and-so's presence at the Botani- 
cal Gardens on a certain date (ten days 
hence) to meet his Highness the Maharajah 
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of Junglepootanah. No further particulars 
were contained in these missives ; but it was 
known that the entertainment was to be a 
fdte on a large scale. For the Maharajah of 
Junglepootanah was a great chief in Central 
India ; his conduct had been a little suspi- 
cious in the matter of loyalty in the days of 
the mutinies, not long since past, but as he 
had on the whole, with the aid of a special 
prime-minister, borne himself faithfully to- 
wards the British Government, he was to be 
entertained, during his visit to Calcutta, 
with conspicuous splendour — ^hence the invi- 
tations which were now issued. 

I am glad that the Government House cards 
came to the club when they did, as I might 
otherwise have been obliged to record very 
ill-natured remarks, on the part of members 
of the institution in question, concerning the 
engagement just rumoured. As it is, you 
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will see that nothing but the most amiable 
sentiments were interchanged upon the sub- 
ject. 
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CHAjPTER V. 

TT did not much matter, after all, what 
-*- the club said. Sir Norman and Con- 
stance were satisfied, and they were the per- 
sons most concerned. Sir Norman had rea- 
lized his fondest dreams. He had gained 
the haven to which he had been drifting 
during so many long seasons in London — 
during so many long vacations on the con- 
tinent — during so many long sojournings in 
distant climes — during the youth that he had 
passed in years, but still possessed in fresh- 
ness. He had fancied when in England that 
he had merely " languished for the purple 
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seas ;" that an escape from his dear, dull 
native land would satisfy his soul. But seas 
must be very purple indeed to supply all 
that Sir Norman needed — and that all he 
believed himself to have found in Constance 
Beltravers. 

And Constance — I am not quite so dear 
about Constance. Her apparent change of 
intention was sudden, no doubt ; but it is by 
no means certain that the sentiments which 
she expressed in the morning were really 
her own. I daresay she cared more for 
Sir Norman than she had believed, and 
repented giving him pain. And at the 
very time when his absence induced a re- 
turn of tenderness towards him, Mil ward, 
as we have seen, managed to make a 
worse impression than usual, and com- 
pleted the disadvantage which he always 
experienced in comparison vnith the Baro- 
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net. Not, however, that Constance is likely 
ever to have thought seriously of his pre- 
tensions. He amused her; and I suspect 
that fact to account for all the favour he re- 
ceived. This, of course, must be understood 
as referring to my own impression in the 
matter. Far be it from me to say anything 
with certainty as to the meaning and mo- 
tives of any young lady — far less of one who, 
to the uncertainty belonging to her sex, 
adds the bewilderment of beauty, and the 
thorough consciousness of that embarrassing 
gift. 

The state of existence which Constance 
had condemned in the conversation with 
Mrs. Beltravers, recorded in last chapter, 
she now found herself enjoying with wonder- 
ful good-will. It is curious how custom 
softens the severest privations. We could 
never endure this or that, we say ; we should 
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perish outright. But things change with us, 
and the hardship comes as a consequence. 
The blow is terrible to bear at first ; but the 
load lightens by degrees, and misfortune be- 
comes part of our being. So it was that 
Constance, who had fancied that she could 
not live without a dozen men to follow her 
about, flatter, and flirt with her, found that 
a concentration of the same amount of de- 
votion in one object is a supportable inflic- 
tion, and by no means so dull an arrange- 
ment as it had been depicted by her inex- 
perienced fancy. She began to discover, in 
fact, that there are less cheerful ways of pass- 
ing your time than in the active occupation 
of loving with all your heart and soul, and 
being loved in return with all the heart and 
soul of somebody else. 

The mass of flutterers and flatterers whom 
Constance had conceived necessary to herhap- 
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piness, were disgusted at the manner in which 
she now received their light and airy atten- 
tions. She did not grow grave — that would 
have been too much to expect in a young 
lady of her temperament ; but she had at 
her command a grand indifference of man- 
ner, and could upon occasion be as cold as a 
stone. These useful gifts she exercised 
without remorse, and' with the effect of 
giving a most gratifying amount of pain to 
the recipients. The hardened among them 
were, to be sure, wounded only in their 
vanity ; but the more sensitive were made 
thoroughly miserable, and went about with 
their lives such evident burdens to them that 
Constance might have felt as much flattered 
as the king did upon hearing that a man had 
drowned himself in his Majesty's new canal 
— which the enemies of the Court had said 
would never hold any water 1 
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The betrothed couple passed nearly their 
whole time together, as people in their posi- 
tion are permitted to do in India more than 
at home, according to a pleasant custom 
which they have invented for themselves. 
So Mrs. Beltravers volunteered very little 
chaperoning ; and as for Constance — breath- 
ing a new life in the new world to which 
she had wakened — she felt that she had 
found what happiness really was, and 
wondered how people ever managed to do 
without it. 

I am speaking now of something more 
than a week after that eventful tiffin party 
—of only nine days, in fact. But nine days 
is a concentrated eternity to lovers ; for it is 
a great mistake to say that time always seems 
to pass quickly when you are happy. It 
does with negative, but not with positive 
happiness — when you are merely careless 
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and gay, but not when you are actually en- 
gaged in imbibing bliss. I hope, therefore, 
that novelists and others, before committing 
themselves to the general proposition will 
learn to make distinctions. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TT was on the tenth day after the tiffin 
-*- party at Garden Reach, that the f(&te 
took place at the Botanical Gardens, in 
honour of the Maharajah of Junglepoo- 
tanah. 

There was a very large company invited 
to do honour to the occasion. With a cer- 
tain exclusive reservation, their name might 
be said to be legion. But they may be best 
described, perhaps, as everybody — in the 
social acceptation of the term, the nobodies 
only having received invitation to stay away. 
The entertainment began early, though it 
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was expected to last till late ; for there was 
a great deal to be seen and done beyond the 
ordinary programme of a ball. Accordingly 
the guests — conveyed across the broad river 
in a couple of little steamers provided for the 
purpose — began to arrive at the primitive 
hour of eight ; and considerably before nine 
there was a sufficient muster of persons to 
keep one another in countenance. 

It is a brilliant scene. Not quite what it 
be would in England, perhaps ; not so neat 
and compact in details, but having advan- 
tages of its own in the way of space, and ef- 
fects on a large scale. The beautiful gardens, 
fiill of tropical trees and flowers, are il- 
luminated with coloured lamps wherever 
coloured lamps could be placed, for a cer- 
tain space round the tents ; and the tents 
themselves are similarly illuminated within, 
and made gorgeous with gay hangings and 
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decorations of various kinds. One is for 
dancing, another for supper, a third is a 
boudoir ; and a pavilion, a little apart, is de- 
voted to the guest of the evening and his re- 
tinue. The grounds would have been light 
without the lamps, for the moon and stars 
shine in far magnificence from the clear sky, 
and put the artificial radiance to shame. 
Even the fireflies seem contemptuous of their 
rude rivals, and keep aloof in the shade of 
broad-leaved trees, where, swarming in 
restless glitter, they hold little assemblies 
among themselves. 

Among some of the earlier arrivals is a 
group for whose presence you are not un- 
prepared. It consists of Mr. and Mrs. Man- 
ton, and our friend May Pemberton, who ar- 
rived only a few days ago, and is now making 
her first appearance in society. She is stay- 
ing with the Mantons, as we heard at the 
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club, her father having already gone up 
country. 

What a change has taken place in May 
since we last saw her at a ball 1 At Shuttle- 
ton, on that memorable occasion, she look- 
ed beautiful, as we know ; but her style has 
wonderfully developed since that time. She 
has still her own engaging artlessness, for 
her simpler charms have not forsaken her. 
But she is no longer the retiring girl patron- 
ized by a provincial society. The soft beam- 
ing character of her beauty is still there ; but 
it is more animated, brighter, and more in- 
telligent. She looks like somebody in her 
own right now, and ought to be a Princess 
at least. What advantages she has, too, in 
dress I — dress that she knows how to choose 
and how to wear. Lucy has no longer the 
advantage over her in this respect, and, in- 
deed, is in every respect at a disadvantage 
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beside her. For Lucy is the same person 
as of old ; she is incapable of change ; and 
when she puts on her little affected manner, 
in honour of very great society, it sets so 
artifically upon her, and it was evidently the 
occasion of such constraint, that she is sure 
to drop it in a very short time, and resume 
her old character, which suits her far better 
than anybody else's. I do not know, by the 
way, why people should be condemned for 
affectation of manner ; it surely shows a de- 
sire to please, in the first place, and a modest 
self-depreciation in the second — and these 
ought both to be amiable qualities. 

The ball-room was getting crowded when 
our party entered it ; and on every side at- 
tention was directed to May. For Calcutta, 
though a large place, is not so large as to 
give new faces a chance of passing unnoticed. 
Many are seen after the arrival of every 
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mail, in glimpses on the course, or in private 
society if you happen to meet them ; but the 
majority pass away up the country, and it is 
not always that they are to be encountered 
in a general assembly. Besides the interest 
attached to novelty, there was a special 
cause why May should attract attention ; and 
between the one inducement and the other, 
the curiosity concerning her was immense. 
She was evidently from home, was the 
general decision ; anybody could see by her 
English bloom that she had not come down 
country. The latter quality, by the way, was 
objected to by some ladies, whose tastes had 
been formed in Calcutta, where pale com- 
plexions are regarded as distinguished, 
though a few people keep their roses, in os- 
tentatious defiance of public opinion. The 
name of the new beauty, when known, did 
not afford much information; for Captain 
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Pemberton was remembered but by a few 
in the City of Palaces, where Captains in 
the abstract are not of much note. 
Lucy, who had been a whole fortnight in 
advance of her friend, was comparatively at 
home, and knew dozens of people in the 
room ; for acquaintances are soon made in 
India, and she was the kind of person to 
meet them half-way, while her lively charms 
— though thrown into the shade by the 
splendour of May — were such as to secure 
for her a very flattering following. So be- 
tween the one attraction and the other, the 
Mantons became wonderfully popular on 
short notice ; and even stray men who had 
only met Manton at the club, paid that 
young officer a degree of attention such as is 
seldom accorded to the despised rank of an 
Ensign. It did not occur to Manton that 
perhaps he was regarded only in the light 
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of a medium ; and he took all the attention 
paid to him as so much homage due to his 
social claims and position in the service ; so 
you may guess how happy he was, and what 
an agreeable fellow he made himself under 
such conditions — his principal duty being to 
introduce people right and left to his wife 
and his guest, and to cause those ladies to 
fill up their cards of engagements with reck- 
less rapidity. 

Among the first men who insinuated 
themselves upon the party were Mr. Mil- 
ward, of the — th foot, and Mr. Cleverley, 
of the Civil Service. Mil ward, with his usual 
selfish sagacity, attached himself to May ; 
while Cleverley, with adaptive cheerfulness, 
addressed his conversation to Lucy. The 
conversation was of rather a conventional kind 
at first. Milward, who did not disdain to 
be dull when the occasion demanded it, 
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asked the usual current questions, and took 
acute interest apparently in the replies. He 
began by asking May how she liked the 
overland journey. 

"I was never more pleased," she an- 
swered ; "it was such an entire change to 
me, and we had beautiful weather all 
the way. But I should have liked to 
have stayed longer, and have seen more 
on the route ; it is cruel to take people on 
at the rate they do, merely on account of 
the mails. But the majority of the passen- 
gers seemed to think otherwise, and were 
never contented with the rate of speed, or 
contented indeed with anjrthing — ^though 
they were very pleasant people on the whole, 
and as agreeable as you could hope strangers 
to be. They cared little about the places 
they passed through, and their main object 
seemed to be to have all their comforts and 
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amusements in the same manner as at home. 
I forgave them, however, for such fancies as 
theatricals, and must confess that it is won- 
derfully pleasant in a soft, bright climate, 
and on a smooth sea, to have dancing on 
deck. I believe there was a little quarrel- 
ling, but that seems to be a necessary pas- 
time upon such occasions ; and by way of 
compensation there were some matches made 
up on board, which I hear is a proceeding 
quite as common as the quarrelling.** 

Milward asked the next categorical 
question — how Miss Pemberton liked 
India? 

" Well, you take me at a disadvantage, 
after only a week's experience. I have not 
made up my mind even about Calcutta, 
which, however, is undeniably a grand place. 
Ever3rthihg seems on such a large scale, that 
everything in Europe — at least in England 
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— must appear on returning to be dwarfed 
by comparison. Even the sky seems larger, 
and to have more space ; and the moon and 
stars — ^you cannot fancy them to be the 
same as we see at home — are glorious. Our 
countrymen here, too, all seem such great 
people compared with what they are in Eng- 
land, and impress one with the idea of the 
power and importance of our own country, 
such as could be gained by no other means. 
It is wonderful indeed that a few English 
people should live among so many millions 
of foreigners, govern them, and dictate to 
them in the minutest matters." 

'' With the chance of an occasional mu- 
tiny," suggested Milward, with his usual re- 
luctance to leave anybody under too favour- 
able an impression of anything. 

*' Truly ; but the troubles we read of at 
home two years ago — is it so much ? — were 
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a test of strength, if anything could be, and 
show how strong the English power must 
be, even when taken at its worst." 

" I wish you would impress your senti- 
ments upon some of the croakers in the clubs 
at home, and a great many more out here, 
who have a belief, which I think they would 
not lose for worlds, that we are all to be 
turned out of the country very shortly — at 
least as many of us as can escape." 

" Oh, I am no politician ; but I think it is 
monstrous for men to talk in such a man- 
ner — thank you very much, but my card is 
quite full ; I hope you are pleased with Cal- 
cutta, and are to be stationed here as you 
hoped." 

The latter words were addressed to a 
gentleman who had claimed the privilege of 
a fellow-passenger, and pressed the usual 
ball-room attentions upon Miss Pemberton. 
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The interruption had the effect of diverting 
the conversation from a commonplace chan- 
nel — ^it is very commonplace to talk about 
the destinies of empires — and bring it back 
to the heat of the tent, the last opera at 
home, the merits of mango-fish, and the new 
waltz. 

Cleverley got on very well meantime with 
Lucy ; and, as both preferred to talk rather 
than listen, the conversation never flagged. 
Cleverley affected Europe in his tastes ; and 
as one of the governing class in India — he 
was an assistant magistrate — thought him- 
self bound to maintain a diplomatic reserve 
upon the subject of politics, except to the 
general effect of lauding the intelligence and 
loyalty of the natives. Fortunately Lucy 
was not disposed to draw him upon danger- 
ous ground. She took quite a garrison 
view of the country, and her theory of 
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government was drawn from the usual im- 
pressions of the subaltern mind. Her gene- 
ral opinions — which, however, she did not 
urge upon this occasion — were to the effect 
that people at home knew nothing about 
India, and were a great deal too considerate 
for the dreadful black people, who ought to 
be put down. She was enchanted with Cal- 
cutta, and thought it the gayest place she 
had ever been in, as it certainly was. 

" It is so charming here in society," she 
added, '* to see so many military men ; the 
uniforms give such a brilliant effect to a ball ; 
and I never know which I like best — the 
scarlet, like my husband's, or the beautiful 
decorations of the dragoons and artillery, or 
that lovely pearl grey and silver of the 
native cavalry — which is to be abolished, it 
seems — or all those wonderful costumes of 
the Irregulars. But altogether it makes 
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a place Kke this look very charming." 

Lucy did not remember that Cleverley 
wore no uniform at all; but fortunately 
there was no chance of that gentleman being 
discomfited, for he had a full appreciation of 
the dignity of a blaci coat in an Indian 
drawing-room, and made every allowance 
for Lucy's inexperience. 

May, who had been dancing, returned at 
this juncture to the trysting-place of the 
party, and presently was saluted by an old 
acquaintance, who caused her some embar- 
rassment. It was Cecil Halidame. 

He offered his hand, which she contrived 
not to take without being too marked in her 
refusal. 

" I am enchanted to see you again. Miss 
Pemberton," said he ; "I saw your name in 
the last list of passengers, and expected to 
find you here." 
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May turned aside to look for her fan upon 
an adjacent seat, and Halidame followed 
her, so that their few words of conversation 
were not overheard. 

" Captain Halidame," she said, in a low 
but decided tone, " I must ask you, until 
your difference with my father is arranged, 
not to address me when you meet me. Your 
presence is painful to me, as you may sup- 
pose; and my father renewed his injunctions, 
before leaving Calcutta, that I was to hold 
no intercourse with you. You will excuse 
me, therefore, if I join Mrs. Manton, and 
say no more, except this — that I have to 
thank you for returning my necklace." 

The ornament was glittering upon May's 
neck, and Halidame noticed it for the first 
time. His confusion could not be concealed ; 
but recovering himself by an evident effort, 
he muttered something about having been 
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glad to find the opportunity, which had been 
delayed owing to Miss Pemberton's depar- 
ture from Shuttleton. What he would have 
said next I know not ; but at this point May 
was claimed by a partner, with whom she 
was glad to cover her retreat. Halidame 
himself seemed relieved by her departure ; 
but he was destined for still greater dis- 
comfiture. 

As May disappeared in the crowd, a lady 
approached him, saying — 

" Why, Norman, I thought you were 
with Constance! What has become of 
her?" 

It was Mrs. Beltravers. Her next glance 
at Cecil was sufficient to undeceive her as to 
his identity with his brother, though the 
mistake was not unnatural, as the resem- 
blance between the two. was more marked 
than is common in families ; and Cecil, for 
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some traveller's reason perhaps, did not ap- 
pear that night in uniform. 

She was not prepared, however, for the 
surprise ; and turning pale, almost to life- 
lessness, she sunk upon the adjacent seat. 

Cecil's agitation was almost as great as her 
own, but he recovered himself sooner. After 
an internal struggle, which was marked un- 
mistakably in his face, he was by the side of 
the lady, attempting to restore her by words 
of encouragement. Then he cried — 

" Marian I Marian I many years have I 
waited for this moment ! Give me one word 
— one look — to say that we do not part for 
ever." 

Mrs. Beltravers roused herself by a strong 
effort. 

" This is too much I" she said, hiding her 
face in her hands, as if fearful that the peo- 
ple about should see what was passing in her 
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mind ; " I must not — I dare not — speak to 
you!" 

And with these words she moved, as quick- 
ly as the crowd would permit, to the door 
of the tent, and passed into the open air. 

But there it was almost as light as day; 
and Cecil, who had followed, soon saw her 
standing in the shade of a plantain-tree. 

He was by her side in a moment. 

" Marian !" he cried, passionately, "do not 
abandon me ! do not treat me with contempt I 
I have loved too well, it seems; but you did 
not think so once. It is you who have 
changed ; not I. Why treat me as if the 
fault was all on my side ? Why return my 
letters ? — ^why refuse to be even friends ? 
And how I have suffered 1 But you, it seems, 
console yourself." 

Mrs. Beltravers again covered her face 
with her hands, as if to hide any betrayal of 
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emotion, and also perhaps that she might 
not see the speaker — but she caught at his 
last words. . 

" Console myself! This is cruel. What 
can you mean ?" 

" You are here with that man I am 
obliged to own as my brother. You called 
me ' Norman/ thinking I was he." 

" It is false — false — ^false I what you sup- 
pose. I did mistake you at a distance for 
your brother — not expecting to see you here. 
And I did call him 'Norman/ — ^there 
are circumstances which have led to us 
becoming familiar. There are dozens of 
people about who could tell you enough to 
satisfy you that there was no harm." 

" No harm — 1 dare say not : you once 
thought there was no harm in calling me 
Cecil." This was said with a sneer that 
was almost diabolical. 
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Mrs. Beltravers felt the wound of these 
words, and cried aloud. Bnt her indignation 
gave her nerve, and she was now able to 
say— 

" I will pondescend to explain no further. 
I am not accountable to you for my conduct. 
Leave me — ^go. If I have avoided you for 
years past, it has been for your sake, as well 
as my own. I shall henceforth think but of 
myself; and despising you as I now do, I 
shall be happier than I have been before. 
I was not aware that you and your brother 
were otherwise than friends ; but since it 
seems to be so, I shall at least count upon 
his protection if you pursue me." 

"His protection — I dare say!" — ^here 
came another bitter sneer — " then you can 
have it at once. ' Norman' is coming to you. 
It would be a pity to spoil such a meeting, 
so I will spare you my further presence." 
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With these words, Cecil turned away into 
a side-walk, where a row of lime-trees 
separated him from the festive gathering. 

But Sir Norman, who now approached, 
had seen his retreating figure. 

^* What an unhappy man I am," he said, 
" to have a brother and an enemy in one. 
And you know him, it seems." 

" I had an acquaintance with him once, 
but I have no desire to renew it. He is my 
enemy, as he seems to be yours." 

''What n^ischief has he been hatching 
now?" 

"I know not — ^perhaps none at all; 
but I fear him, and the more so as he seems 
so bitter against you." 

"Ah, then he has been speaking of 
me?" 

" I did not mean that " — ^Mrs. Beltravers 
seemed somewhat confused, as if she had 
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said too much — *' but you told me that he 
was your enemy." 

Sir Norman took no notice of Mrs. Bel- 
travers's embarrassment. 

" I thought," said he, " to find Constance 
with you. She was with me an hour ago, 
when she met an old friend of hers, with 
whom she thought she ought to dance. I 
have not seen her since." 

'^ She is looking for us, I suppose, and is 
not likely to find us here." 

Saying this, Mrs. Beltravers gave her arm 
to Sir Norman, and they soon found them- 
selves once more among the tents and the 
people. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

QIR NORMAN and Mrs. Beltravers re- 
'^ entered the ball-room. Had they gone 
into the refreshment tent — which, pending 
serious supper, was abandoned to frivolous 
restoratives — they would have found a few 
of our friends engaged upon ice and con- 
versation. There were notably the Mantons 
and May Pemberton — the latter having, 
happily, recovered from the agitation caused 
by her meeting with Cecil — that unfortunate 
man who was destined to cause discomfiture 
in more than one direction. 

There were other groups similarly engag- 
ed, and in one of these, composed entirely of 
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gentlemen, the conversation was conducted 
in so animated a manner that nobody in its 
neighbourhood could well avoid overhear- 
ing it. Among the number were Wynder- 
mere and Milward ; and in their capacity of 
new arrivals they were being appealed to 
on various London topics, including the 
latest novelties at the theatres. 

" Did you see the new piece at the Para- 
gon, that seems to have made such a great 
hit?" asked a man of Milward. 

" No," replied that gentleman ; " it was 
withdrawn before I had an opportunity ; but 
Wyndermere here will tell you all about it. 
The new actress turned his head at the time 
— so I was told — but I daresay he is suffi- 
ciently sane on the point now to be in- 
telligible." 

The remark escaped the notice of Mr. 
and Mrs. Manton, who were telling some 
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people who had just come up all about their 
plans and prospects in Rangoon ; but May 
heard it distinctly, and her confusion may 
be imagined. She felt the blood rush to her 
cheeks, and her immediate impulse was to 
leave the tent; but the Mantons were so 
engaged that she could not attract their at- 
tention. Meanwhile the conversation pro- 
ceeded. 

^'Pray do not talk in that way. Mil- 
ward," said Wyndermere. " I admired the 
piece and I admired the lady ; but that is no 
matter for ridicule. It would be impossible 
for any man, I should think, not to admire 
Miss Mirabel." 

" I meant no harm," said Milward, " so 
don't be offended, my boy." And he added, 
in allusion to a remark made by one of the 
group, " Yes, her retirement was very sud- 
den, and you may be sure that there was 
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some special cause for it. An actress would 
surely never leave so splendid a position as 
Miss Mirabel had made in those three nights 
without some strong temptation. One story 
is that she ran away with Lord Arthur 
Penge, under the impression that, being an 
earl's son, he must be rich and reputable, 
and in happy innocence that he has already 
a wife, whom he has married on the sly. 
In that case I wish her joy." 

" I nmst seriously request you, Milward," 
said Wyndermere, who was getting angry, "to 
cease this offensive kind of commentary. 
You are talking about what you do and can 
know nothing. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that there is the smallest foundation for 
such a report, and its repetition therefore 
becomes unfair.'* 

''Nonsense, my dear fellow! an actress is 
public property." 
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" Granted ; but public property of other 
kinds has the protection of the law. In- 
dividuals are not allowed wantonly to 
damage it and detract from its worth. But 
it seems to be a popular impression that a 
person raised above the level of ordinary 
society by the attainment of any distinction 
— and in particular one who personally 
amuses and delights the said ordinary so- 
ciety — becomes public property, not to be 
cared for and respected, but to be pelted at 
for the personal amusement of the mob. 
The story I have heard— and have every 
reason to believe — is, that the lady in ques- 
tion is a person of position in society, who, 
impelled by her undoubted genius, adopted 
the stage as a profession, and afterwards 
saw reason to change her determination." 

Such a rumour had indeed gone about 
London, despite the exertions of Mr. Mande- 
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ville to conceal the fact — which he thought 
would be too flattering to a lady who had 
chosen to break with him. 

Milward admitted that there was some- 
thing in Wyndermere's view of the case, 
and expressed his regret if he had hurt that 
gentleman's feelings. Wyndermere accepted 
his excuses, and added — 

*' But, apart from anything I have heard, 
I would wager my existence that Miss 
Mirabel, as she is called, is not only a lady, 
but one who would in every respect do 
honour to the proudest family in England."' 

At this instant Wyndermere heard a 
voice behind him saying — 

'' Do take me out into the air, Mr. Man- 
ton, the tent is too hot for me." 

He had surely heard that voice before — 
and in a scene that was at that moment 
vividly before his mind. He turned and 
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beheld May, who had risen from her seat, 
and, accompanied by the Man tons, was mak- 
ing a movement towards the door of the 
tent. She wore on her neck a diamond 
necklace that he well knew. It was the 
first object that caught his eye — ^before even 
it had taken in the form of the wearer. 

It was as if the woman who was in his 
thoughts had fallen from the sky. He stood 
motionless, unable to articulate a word. 
He asked himself — was he dreaming, or 
could he be deceived by an accidental re- 
semblance ? He was certainly not dream- 
ing, for there were the Mantons, palpable in 
the flesh, and he heard the hearty tones of the 
Ensign, who remarked in passing that it was a 
capital ball. May meantime scarcely dared 
to look at the man whose conversation she 
had unintentionally overheard ; but she felt 
that he had recognised her, and the fact 
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added not a little to her confusion. She 
had passed out with her friends before 
Wyndermere recovered his presence of 
mind. 

When they had gone, Wyndermere turn- 
ed to Milward, who was still talking to his 
companions. Drawing that gentleman aside, 
he said — 

" For heaven's sake, tell me who is that 
lady — not Mrs. Manton, but the one in white 
satin, with the roses, and the diamond neck- 
lace! I think I recognise — an — ^an ac- 
quaintance." 

" That is Miss Pemberton — her father is, 
or was, in the army — gone up country. She 
is stajdng with the Mantons. Is she not a 
magnificent girl ? I wonder you have not 
heard the men raving about her." 

Wyndermere would not trust himself to 
answer the question contained in Milward*s 
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speech, and, making some excuse for his 
abruptness, turned away. 

He found himself a minute afterwards 
outside the tent, in the cool air, among the 
lights and flowers. 

His situation was not one of difficulty. 
He had been ready to give his life to be- 
hold his heroine again. That he should not 
only behold her but should make her ac- 
quaintance, would be in the natural course 
of events. But he was in a cloud — in a 
maze — and people in clouds and mazes are 
not always adepts in practical modes of ac- 
tion. So this sane and sound man went wan- 
dering about very much like an idiot — be- 
yond the range of the coloured lamps, in the 
shade of the broad-leaved trees, among the 
fire-flies and the flowers. But it came to the 
same thing in the end as if he had conduct- 
ed himself in a sensible manner ; for before 
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he had been long on his vague errand he 
was stopped by Manton. 

''What are you doing here?" said that 
young gentleman. " We saw you pass from 
where we were sitting — there, on the seat 
near that bank of flowers, under the feathery 
palms. Come back with me. My wife 
wants you to know Miss Pemberton — the 
lady I told you was to stay with us. You 
saw her just now — beautiful girl, isn't she ?" 

It was like an invitation to Paradise. Of 
course Wyndermere went, and the next 
moment he was in the realms of bliss ! 

It was a charming spot on which our 
friends had taken their rest — beside the 
bank of flowers and under the feathery 
palms. It was beyond the influence of the 
coloured lamps, but the moon revealed 
every object almost. as clearly as by day. 

May received Wyndermere with much 
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gi'adousness, though she was not a little em- 
barrassed on remembering the part he had 
taken in the conversation of which she was 
the subject. She hoped, however, that he 
had not recognised her, and she fancied, as 
he made no allusion to her former self, that 
this was probably the case. But the fact 
was that Wyndermere, with instinctive deli- 
cacy, took it for granted that when Miss 
Pemberton chose to assume another charac- 
ter and another name, she had reasons of 
her own for doing so ; and as she did not com- 
municate these reasons^ nor explain why she 
reverted to her proper condition, she had 
reasons of her own for silencfe, which it was 
not for him to invite her to break. So 
Wyndermere talked upon indifferent sub- 
jects, as far as he talked at all ; for he pre- 
ferred rather to sit by her side in silence, 
and surrender himself to the soft enchant- 
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ment of the scene, while drinking in deep 
draughts of love. And so it was that, after 
the first commonplaces of conversation, there 
was a little embarrassment on both sides, 
and it was some relief to May — not to Wyn- 
dermere, who would have sat there all night 
— when Mrs. Manton, noticing that the band 
had ceased playing for some little time, re- 
marked that supper seemed to be served, 
and it would be as well perhaps to return to 
the tents. 

Wyndermere did not immediately notice 
Lucy's suggestion. He was thinking how 
glorious it would be if he could render some 
great service to May — save her life, perhaps, 
by some act of heroism — so that he would 
for ever after have a claim upon her grati- 
tude and respect What a pity, he thought, 
that they were not at sea, where there would 
be a chance of an accident ! And his imag- 
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ination at once conjured up the scene of a 
terrible storm, a ship striking upon a rock — 
the boat in which May is escaping being 
swamped — her insensible form sinking to 
rise no more ; — then on a sudden himself 
plunging to her aid — rescuing her just in 
time — sustaining her at the peril of his own 
life — and bringing her at last triumphantly 
on shore. 

The events would have occupied some 
little time in action, but presented as they 
were to him, his mind embraced them all 
in a few instants ; and then he rose with the 
intention of following Lucy's suggestion. 
He had been seated on the left of May, who 
had not yet risen, and as he gained his feet, 
with the idea of his position as a guardian 
still in his thoughts, he turned involuntarily 
to oflfer the very unnecessary assistance that 
men oflfer to ladies upon such occasions. 
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May at the time had half turned round, 
towards her left, to regain her bouquet, 
which she had plaj^uUy placed among the 
growing flowers on the bank. Her attitude 
was a little constrained, and to preserve her 
position she had lain her right hand, ungloved, 
upon the arm of the rustic bench. She did 
not see what Wyndermere now saw to his 
horror. An enormous Cobra had glided 
upon the seat of the bench between herself 
and the rail, half hidden in the folds of her 
robe, and attracted perhaps by the white 
hand, was erecting his head threateningly in 
its direction. How hideous the reptile 
looked, with his black beady eyes shining in 
the moonlight, ready to direct the fatal 
sting ! Any sudden movement on the part 
of the girl would probably — ^inevitably, as 
far as human calculation can divine — have 
sealed her fate. Wyndermere, who knew 
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by experience the necessity for rapid de- 
cision in such cases, determined at once upon 
his course of action. He had no weapon, 
but Manton, who wore uniform, was stand- 
ing close by. Wyndermere saw there was 
one chance. He would not hazard a word 
of apology ; but seizing the scabbard of his 
friend's sword with one hand, he drew the 
weapon from its sheath with marvellous 
rapidity, and the next moment the snake 
lay writhing on the ground with a deep cut 
in his neck. A moment after Wyndermere's 
heel was upon the wounded part ; the rep- 
tile, not being able to turn its head, was 
powerless to sting ; and this advantage 
gained, the sword was sufficient to despatch 
it on the spot. 

The peril had come and gone so quickly 
that it was unknown to all save Wynder- 
mere, until the snake lay dead upon the 
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path. Manton, whose attention had been so 
effectually drawn to the event, was the first 
to perceive its nature, and was loud in con- 
gratulations and praise of Wyndermere's 
promptitude and dexterity. Lucy, now that 
there was nothing to fear, screamed for as» 
sistance ; while May, on realising her provi- 
dential escape, fell fainting upon the bench in 
the midst of expressions of gratitude and 
thankfulness. Hercondition broughtLucy to a 
sense of discretion ; and her best efforts were 
directed to the restoration of her friend. 
After a while May opened her eyes ; but it 
was only in looks that she could at first 
thank her deliverer. Wyndermere, who 
was as modest as he was strong and brave, 
would not hear of too much " fuss," as he 
called it, being made about what he con- 
sidered a very natural piece of service, 
^^ It is a help that everybody rendera to 
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everybody else in India," he said, "just as 
in Russia a passenger in the street will stop 
a stranger whom he sees freezing, and rub 
his face with snow." 

I am afraid that Wyndermere took ad- 
vantage of the griffinage of the party to ex- 
aggerate the tendency of our countrymen in 
India to risk their lives for others in en- 
counters with snakes. However, his easy 
reception of the honours of heroism had the 
effect of restoring the shattered nerves of the 
rest of the party, and even May smiled as 
she reiterated her thanks, and said that she 
should always regard Mr. Wyndermere as 
the preserver of her life. 

But they were all unusually thoughtful 
when they entered the supper-tent; and 
they thought it a very small matter when 
they heard the people complaining that the 
Maharajah, the guest of the evening, had 
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been rather sulky, and had not shown him- 
self about so much as he was expected to 
do ; and that the Viceregal party had left, 
and were by that time safely on the other 
side of the river. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FT is now time to see how some of our 
-■- friends had faxed earlier in the even- 
ing. Constance, you may remember, had 
been lost sight of both by Mrs. Beltravers 
and Sir Norman. She was not found by 
either that night. After completing her 
dance with the friend for whom she had for 
the first time left her betrothed, she was 
taken back to the seat where she had last 
left Mrs. Beltravers. That lady was not 
there ; so Constance, dismissing her partner, 
whom she had found a very tedious com- 
panion, waited alone, with the certainty of 
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soon seeing either Mrs. Beltravers or Sir 
Norman. While thus engaged, she was ap- 
proached by one of the native servants be- 
longing to the refreshment-tent, who, wearing 
as he did the Government House livery, 
might be considered an authorized person 
even in the dancing-tent. He appeared, 
however, anxious to avoid observation ; and 
watching, apparently, for a time when there 
were but few persons about— as happened 
sometimes between the dances^ — and creep- 
ing close to the side of the tent, at the back 
of the benches, he suddenly placed a note 
in the hand of Constance, and then as sud- 
denly disappeared. 

What ought a lady to do when a note, 
instead of being sent openly to her address, 
is furtively placed in her hand in a public 
assembly? I suppose she should show it to 
everybody about her, and vindicate her own 
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position by exposing as far as possible the 
designs of the writer. Or she might, at any 
rate, receive the missive without attempt at 
concealment, and acquaint herself at once 
with its contents. But I doubt if many 
ladies, so circunistanced, would do anything 
of the kind, however honourable their inten- 
tions. There is a charm about a mystery 
that is irresistible to nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of a thousand of the sex, 
and Constance was evidently one of the 
larger number ; for, surprised and discom- 
posed as she was by the note being placed 
in her hand, she instinctively entered into 
the views of the messenger by covering it 
for a minute with her handkerchief, and 
then, when she thought herself unobserved 
by passers-by, concealing it in her bosom. 

Constance slightly blushed as she did 
this ; and as blushing was not a habit with 
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her, she must have thought that there was 
something wrong in the action. But to the 
best of my knowledge and belief she was in- 
nocent of any other impulse than curiosity — 
and that is a motive quite strong enough to 
lead many people, men as well as women, 
into very equivocal situations. 

Conscience makes people cowards very 
unnecessarily at times. Constance felt like 
a murderer with the head of his victim 
secreted in his coat-pocket. She fancied 
that she was the unique object of attention 
to the now rapidly thickening crowd. She 
dared not look anybody in the face ; and a 
horrible fear came upon her that she would 
meet, if not her own party, some chance ac- 
quaintance who might compel her to con- 
versation. She could not remain where she 
was ; she must fly, and hide her guilt. A 
dreadful idea, too, forced itself upon her 
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mind, that she might lose the letter, and 
stand convicted before all Asia of — ^she knew 
not what ! Impelled by an irresistible im- 
pulse, she quitted the tent, and sought se* 
curity outside. But she was still in a blaze 
of light, and more observable than she had 
been before. Where should she turn ? A 
quiet nook a short distance off invited her. 
It held a seat, and was lit by a single colour- 
ed festoon. Thither she went ; and there, 
in apparent security, she bethought herself 
that she would read the letter. 

With trembling hands she unfolded the 
paper. It contained but the following brief 
communication— 

" A friend desires a short interview with 
Miss Beltravers by the orange-trees near the 
Maharajah's tent — ^immediately. He has 
important intelligence to communicate, in 
which her future happiness is concerned." 
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Then came another conflict in the mind of 
Constance. Should she accept the invita- 
tion ?— did she dare ? There might be dan- 
ger in meeting a stranger in such a manner 
— who could say what were his designs? 
But, on the other hand, to miss an import- 
ant communication concerning her future 
happiness ! Such a denial was hard to de- 
mand from herself. While deliberating be- 
tween the danger and the temptation, Con- 
stance sought with her eyes the indicated 
spot. She could see it from where she sat. 
It was in the shade, and suflGiciently secluded 
to be free from observation ; but, on the 
other hand, it was close to the crowd, and at 
least within call of assistance, in the event of 
danger. 

The result of her observation determined 
her ; she would go. And she had gone be- 
fore she could give herself time to change 
her mind. 
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There was a person waiting under the 
trees — but a person of an unexpected de- 
scription. He was a Native, and apparently 
a gentleman, — that is to say, he was dressed 
like one of the educated writer class, who 
are the natural allies of the Europeans in 
Bengal. But the natural instincts of her 
race and sex made Constance shrink from 
an interview with a Native alone — and she 
took it for granted that this man must be 
her correspondent. She Vas about to re- 
tire ; but the stranger had noted her arrival, 
and followed her footsteps with swift but 
stealthy tread. Then he addressed her — in 
English, which he spoke with apparent ease, 
but with a characterestic mixture of simpli- 
city and ambitious phraseology. 

" It is wrong to fly from me, young lady. 
You should hear — I have a communication 
of extreme importance for you." 
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Constance's curiosity triuraplied over her 
fears without further persuasion. 

"Tell me, then, quickly," she replied, 
" what you have to say ; I ought not to have 
come here." 

" There is no occasion to have fear of me," 
returned the stranger ; " I am a Baboo of 
high character — you know the name of Ram- 
chunder Vellore?" 

The fame of that appellation had not 
reached Constance; but she knew that 
the Calcutta Baboos were usually respectable 
people, and she felt more confidence than at 
first. 

"That is of no consequence," she said; 
" what have you to tell me ?" 

" You know the great English Baronet, 
Sir Norman Halidame ?" 

" I did not come here to talk about him 
—1 will go." 
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*^Not yet, not yet ; I will tell you quick. 
You mean to marry him : you must not ; lie 
is a very bad man, and a criminal^ — a mur- 
derer." 

Constance had no power to move 
now. She was chained to the spot by 
the sudden charge against her betrothed. 
But a moment's reflection roused her in- 
dignation. 

*^ I will go," she said; '^ you have no right 
to bring me here to hear these things. I 
believe nothing that you say. Sir Norman 
is an honourable gentleman, and without 
stain." 

"You think so," replied the Bengalee, 
with a malicious chuckle ; " but I can tell 
you that which will make you think that 
which is the contrary." 

Constance was fairly committed now. 
She could not choose but hear. And the 
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tale which she heard was one that thrilled 
her with horror. 

" It is more than twelve years past," said 
the Baboo, ''that Sir Norman loved the 
wife of an English officer at Barrackpbre. 
He made her his own and took her away to 
Calcutta. The English officer followed; 
found the great Baronet at an hotel ; but 
the great Baronet shot him dead, so he 
could tell no tales. The Baronet then es- 
caped on board of ship with the lady — a 
beautiful lady who had the hearts of every- 
body. There were no witnesses to the 
tragedy, and the guilt could never be fixed 
upon the great Baronet, even so far as to 
bring him up to the high tribunal of justice. 
But there were those in Calcutta who had 
their suspicions, and 1 know them to be 
true. It has even been said — and I believe 
there are those living who will swear this is 
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true — that Sir Norman Halidame is not 
even the great Baronet he pretends to be — 
that he keeps a brother from the rights that 
belong to him — a brother that he hates and 
wishes dead. I can prove his guilt when- 
ever I make the denunciation before the 
magistrate on the bench. But I have never 
made the denunciation ; for Sir Norman has 
been good to me, and given me much money 
while in England ; and he seemed so happy 
with his wife and his beautiful young 
family." 

. *' His wife 1" cried Constance ; " surely^ 
Sir Norman has no wife." 

" He was a just man ; and he married the 
beautiful lady whose husband he had 
killed." 

"And she still lives?" 

" She was alive the other day. It was 
to warn you of the danger you have in your 
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path, if you marry the great Baronet your- 
self — ^for your English law makes one wife 
of two no wife at all.** 

Nothing but the deep indignation with 
which Constance was inspired could have 
supported her during this painful interview. 
Was it possible that Sir Norman, whose kind, 
amiable nature had won her against her will 
— ^had melted the ice in which she had de- 
termined to keep her heart — could be the 
monster that the Baboo depicted him ? She 
could not believe it. 

" And how am I to know," she said, al- 
most fiercely, to the man, " that what you 
have been telling me is not all lies — as I be- 
lieve it is?" 

The Baboo smiled sarcastically. 

" I have not my witnesses here," he said, 
"though I have them if wanted for the 
magistrate on the bench, and the judge of 
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the higher tribunal. But I can show you 
some of the great Baronets writing, which 
will give you assurance that all I say is not 
base falsehood." 

And the Baboo placed in the lady's hand 
some letters which he had received, as he 
said, from Sir Norman, of whose handwrit- 
ing, indeed, there could be no doubt. In one 
of these the writer said : 

" I feel myself in such a position that I 
must again agree to purchase your silence. 
But will nothing less than the sum you ask 
suffice? I enclose a cheque which will, I 
hope, be sufficient inducement to you to hold 
your tongue." 

Another contained the following : 

" You torture me with your persecution. 
Will nothing satisfy you? I am already 
much impoverished, and cannot meet your 
continued demands. If I send you the sum 
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you ask, am I to understand that you will 
leave me free ?" 

There were other allusions of a similar 
kind. Constance read them all. They gave 
cruel force to the blow already dealt by the 
informer. She had no doubt now of Sir 
Norman's guilt ; and her sense of deep, irre- 
deemable injury roused a demon in her 
heart. But she was too proud to confess to 
the informer that he heid triumphed. So re- 
turning the papers to him with such com- 
posure as she could assume, the wretched 
girl remarked — 

" They are very good imitations of Sir 
Norman's writing ; but I do not believe them. 
You have been imposed upon ; but you mean 
well, I dare say, and I am much obliged to 
you for your warning." 

Saying this — she could not trust herself 
to say more — Constance gave the Baboo a 
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haughty salute and left him. He did not 
follow her this time — he knew that his work 
was done. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

/CONSTANCE was Constance no more* 
^^ She was a wild, wicked Fury, bum* 
ing for revenge. She could not control her- 
self sufficiently to resume a conventional de- 
meanour, so dared not return immediately 
to the tents. And she could not rest in 
the shade, where she sought refuge, but 
wandered about, making purposeless protes- 
tations against her fate, and crying impotent- 
ly for vengeance upon the man who had 
humiliated her. So engrossed was she with 
the passion within her, that the noise and the 
glare of a great pyrotechnic display, which 
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was the object of general attention, came 
upon her eye and ear unheeded. She noted 
it no more than she noted the moon and 
stars ; nor did the fact occur to her that the 
conclusion of the entertainment must now be 
close at hand. 

She remained an hour, it might be, in 
this state of agitation ; then she calmed by 
degrees, and arrived at a resolve as to her 
future course. She was planning in her own 
mind how she might put her scheme into 
action, when she saw a gentleman approach- 
ing her retreat, in the shadow of some trees 
near those under which she had met the 
Baboo, It was an officer, as his uniform in- 
dicated ; and as he approached nearer^ look- 
ing about on every side as if in search of 
some once, she recognised Milward. 

He was the subject of her thoughts at that 
moment, and she hailed his appearance as a 
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deliverance. She was by his side in a mo- 
ment. 

"Mil ward," she said, forgetting custom- 
ary forms of address, "will you protect 
me?" 

Milward started at the request. 

" Miss Beltravers, I was searching for you. 
Mrs. Beltravers asked me to find you. She 
is half frantic at losing you for so long. I am 
very glad that you are safe. I will take 
you back, of course, with great pleasure." 

"No, no, do not mistake me," cried the 
wild girl. " I will not go back to her — to 
him. I will never see him again. He is a 
fiead, a monster, a murderer I" 

"Miss Beltravers, you cannot know 
what you are saying. Of whom do you 
speak ?" 

" Of the man they call Sir Norman Hali- 
dame — of that smooth, soft, amiable, hand- 
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some man — my husband who might have 
been, but never shall be now that I know 
all." 

"Know all? You are surely dream- 
mg. 

" I am not dreaming, and I am responsible 
for all I say. I know Sir Norman to be a 
man steeped in crime, and a serpent — with 
all his soft ways — ^who would have lured me 
to destruction." 

" I scarcely know how to speak to you 
on such a subject. You must be under 
some mistaken influence. Would it not 
be better to let me take you to Mrs. Bel- 
travers — to go home, and let Sir Norman 
know in the morning that you will see him 
no more ? " 

Milward was really under the belief that 
Constance had taken leave of her senses ; 
and the responsibility of having a mad young 
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lady to take care of, in the micldle of the 
night, was repugnant to his practical ideas of 
the proprieties. 

" I tell you, Henry" — she had never called 
him Henry before, and he was not insensible 
to the concession — *' that I well know what 
I am doing. I will not go home. I have 
good reason for not doing so. Once under 
the roof with Mrs, Beltravers, I shall have 
no rest until I have received that horrible 
man once more, for Mrs. Beltravers is de^ 
voted to him. She has been so from the 
first. My only chance is to fly elsewhere — 
where I know not. But I will trust to you, 
Henry ; and if you love me, as you have led 
me to believe you did, you will save me from 
the fate that, without your assistance, I see 
before me. You relent — I see you do. 
You will be my friend — I know you will. 
I have no one besides — I am alone in the 
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world. Even Mrs. Beltravers — ^but no mat- 
ter ; I will tell you more one day. I will 
tell you enough now about Sir Norman to 
justify myself in your eyes for the step I am 
about to take." 

And Constance briefly recounted to Mil- 
ward the tale that had been told her by the 
Baboo. 

Milward was startled, as you may suppose, 
by the narration ; but he no longer doubted 
the sanity of the narrator, though she look- 
ed so wild — there in the moonlight, with 
her scornful, determined eyes, her dark 
hair breaking from its bounds and falling 
about her pale face, her agitated bearing 
and impulsive gestures — that he might well 
have been excused for the suspicion he had 
entertained. But Milward, cold and cyni- 
cal as he might be, was a man of honour. 
He was reluctant — even though tempted, as 
he was, by a beautiful girl in the moonlight 
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— ^to gain an advantage, which otherwise he 
would dearly prize, through a possible mis- 
take. To him the conduct imputed to Sir 
Norman seemed incredible ; yet while con- 
sidering the question a certain memory came 
upon him. 

As if she knew what was passing in Mil- 
ward's mind, Constance asked, 

" Did you ever, Henry " — Henry again — 
" hear a whisper of any such story connect- 
ed with the person I refer to ?" 

" I cannot deny " — ^Milward said this in 
all conscientiousness — " that when I first 
came to Calcutta I heard of some scandal- 
ous aflFair with which Sir Norman's name was 
connected." 

" And the circumstances were the same ?" 

"I did not hear particulars; but they 
were certainly of the same nature. But I 
am bound to say that nothing of the kind 
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has reached me for years past ; and if ever 
I thought upon the matter at all, it was to 
dismiss it as mere idle gossip — and there is 
plenty of that going about in India." 

" You tell me enough to confirm me ; and 
I respect the generous reticence which wilt 
not allow you to impeach even a — a rival. 
Henry, I have been unkind, perhaps cruel, 
to you. I will not afiect to have reproach- 
ed myself with my conduct before — I have 
been in a dream during the last ten days. 
I was deceived as others have been, by that 
open, frank manner — those clear, candid, 
honest eyes, that I thought were signs of 
character. I have been deceived, wrongly, 
cruelly insulted, and — and — I owe you re- 
paration. I must fly — fly from influences 
which I should have to resist — which would 
only increase my store of misery. I must 
fly, and why do you not ask me, Henry ?" — 
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and Constance stamped her little foot petu- 
lantly upon the ground — " I will fly any- 
where with you." 

Milward felt that he could go to the ends 
of the earth with the fair creature who 
thus gave him her confidence ; but he had 
scruples, and, if the truth must be told, he 
would have preferred that the offer had 
been made him before Sir Norman had 
proved unworthy. He had not quite for- 
gotten the slight cast upon him at the tiffin 
party. Moreover, there were practical 
difficulties in the way. It is very incon- 
venient to " fly" indefinitely with a lady in 
a low-necked dress, from the midst of a ball. 
And in his own case there was an equal ob- 
jection. An officer in uniform is a help- 
less being ; he cannot act as a private indi- 
vidual, but must remain an officer in uni- 
form, with all the responsibilities attached 
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to that character. It was clear that they 
could not fly very far under such conditions. 
So once more Milward — though not alto- 
gether unpleased at the turn that events 
had taken — enjoined Constance to be pru- 
dent, while assuring her of his good wishes, 
and even more, of his forgiveness of her 
conduct towards him. But he was still 
cold, and not prepared to return the ardour 
of her original appeal. Constance saw this, 
and her mortification made her half mad. 

" Then you reject me," she cried ; " I am 
to be scorned by you also ? I have not de- 
served this. But I will trouble you no 
more — I will go." 

And the girl was rushing wildly away ; 
but Milward seized her hand, and forced 
her to remain. 

"Constance," he said, with an air of 
authority, " you must not, you shall not act 
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in this frantic way. Return with me to the 
tent. You will not meet Mrs. Beltravers or 
Sir Norman there. They are waiting at the 
landing-place to see if you go across by the 
steamer ; it was their last idea, finding that 
you were nowhere among the people. You 
must get your mantle, or whatever you wore 
coming over, and I will wait for you and 
take you across in a dinghy. I can leave 
you with some friends for to-night, and in 
the morning we will arrange what is to be 
done next. We have no time to lose, for, 
see, the lights are being lowered in the 
tent, and everybody seems to be leaving. 
If we delay we may not be able to get a 
boat." 

Constance was humbled by this time, and 
felt the need of a protector, even though he 
scorned her. 

" You are very kind, Mr. Milward," she 
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said, in sorrowful accents ; " and I have not 
deserved your kindness. I will do as you 
bid me." 

So they returned to the tents, which were 
now nearly deserted ; Constance regained 
the light equipments with which she had 
crossed the river, including, fortunately, a 
mantle whose hood effectually shielded her 
from recognition ; and a native boat being 
at hand, the pair were soon on their way 
back to Calcutta* 
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CHAPTER X. 

fTlHE steamer which left the landing-place 
■*- a quarter of an hour after the depar- 
ture of the dinghy had on board the last of 
the visitors to the Viceregal f&te. They 
were few in number compared with previous 
convoys, and there, was suflScient space on 
deck to allow of their distribution in groups. 
Nobody was much fatigued, as it was only 
two in the morning, and the conversation 
was animated in the extreme, the general 
verdict being that everything had gone off 
wonderfully well, and that the f§te was a 
decided success. What a charming ball — 
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what beautiful decorations — what splendid 
illuminations — what lovely fireworks — how 
well the band played — what a capital selec- 
tion — such a good supper too; nothing 
like it ever known at Government House — 
first-rate champagne, not a headache in a 
hogshead — danced every dance — no want of 
partners for anybody — ^graceful hospitality 
— thoroughly enjoyed it; — such were the 
interjectionary exclamations heard on all 
sides. They sounded like a dismal satire to 
some on board, to whom the festivity had 
brought nothing but sorrow. 

Sir Norman and Mrs. Beltravers sat to- 
gether as far apart as possible from the 
crowd. I need not tell the subject of their 
thoughts. They were both so astounded 
by the loss which had befallen them as to 
have but little power for the discussion of 
the event. Even the vaguest speculation as 
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to Constance's destination soon exhausted 
itself. There were several possibilities. She 
might have met with an accident in the 
gardens, through the bite, perhaps of some 
venomous animal, but in such a case the 
search for her, it was supposed, would have 
had some result. Some of the Maharajah's 
people might have carried her off against 
her will — such things had been heard of. 
There was a chance that she had gone to 
the banks of the river to find her friends, 
and fallen into the stream. These and 
similar ideas were freely suggested. But 
both Sir Norman and Mrs. Beltravers, when 
they came to investigate their instinctive 
suspicions, inclined to the belief that Con- 
stance had " run away ;" and this they each 
confessed to the other on board the 
boat. 

"Constance is a strange girl, as you know," 
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said Mr8.Beltravers; " she was wayward and 
capricious to an unmanageable degree even 
as a child ; and all my care and councils have 
had but little effect upon her since. But she 
never meant ill, and required only such 
influence as I had hoped to find in you, to be 
all that we could wish. And if she has 
designedly left us, the question remains — 
what cause could have impelled her to take 
such a step?" 

" And the consideration must also be in- 
cluded," returned Sir Norman, " what per- 
son could have induced her ?" 

*^ Ah 1 there I know not what to think," 
cri^d Mrs. Beltravers, despairingly; ^'she was 
devoted to you, as has been apparent from 
her conduct during the last ten days. There 
is nobody whom I can suppose her to have 
cared about in the least." 

**NotMilward?" 
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"But we saw Mil ward not long ago, hours 
after we missed her; and the gentleman 
with whom you left her — her Mofussil friend 
— you have also seen." 

" He told me that he took her back to 
her place." 

** Speculation is useless, it seems. There 
is one chance — that feeling ill, and not being 
able to find either you or myself, she got 
somebody to take her home. In that case, 
I shall find her there on my arrival." 

" I will accompany you in the hope." 

But Halidame said this mournfully, as if 
he did not think the hope very hopeful. 

Meanwhile, in another part of the little 
vessel a conversation of a very different kind 
was proceeding. 

The Manton party were returning in high 
spirits, and Wyndermere, who had not quit-? 
ted them since the adventure with the Cobra, 
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was taking especial care of May, who had re- 
covered from the shock caused by her peril 
and escape, but was embarrassed for other 
reasons. Wyndermere's attentions were so 
marked that she could not mistake them. 
They were too marked, she thought, for a 
stranger ; but he had saved her life, and she 
owed him at least gratitude — what was she 
to do? And to add to her confusion the 
Mantons seemed purposely to keep apart. 

In allusion to some discouraging remark 
of May's, Wyndermere presently said, 

"Ah, Miss Pemberton, I am afraid that 
after all you regret that we have met." 

"After all — that would mean after you 
had saved my life at the peril of your own* 
Can you conceive me capable of such ingra- 
titude ? But you must remember that we 
are — at present at least — almost strangers." 

" But my name was known to you before. 
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ever since I committed what I fear you hold 
to be the unpardonable offence of writing 
you that letter." 

Wyndermere's intended reserve upon a 
particular subject was fast breaking down, 
you see. 

"You amaze me, Mr. Wyndermere; I 
never received a letter from you." 

"Not in London?" 

" Not in London, nor here ; you are surely 
under the influence of some delusion. Was 
your noble service to me in the gardens 
really performed under the impression that 
we were old acquaintances ?" 

" Not quite that ; but I had hoped, and I 
had good reason to believe, that by name 
at least I was not unknown to you." 

" And you speak of a letter — perhaps we 
can bring the question to a test. If you tell 
me to what address you sent it, I shall be 
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able to tell you if we lived there or not. It 
seems to me that I have been taking some 
other person's place in your thoughts." 

" I did not send the letter to any address 
at which you would be likely to live, except 
in the hearts of those who saw and heard 
you during those three nights." 

Wyndermere, you see, was fast overcom- 
ing his natural diffidence. 

May understood him at last ; at least she 
had gained a clue to his comprehension. 
But she was terrified at hearing what was 
now evident, that he was acquainted with 
the secret of her dramatic adventure. Why 
she should be terrified does not seem very 
clear. But now that she had abandoned 
the intention of devoting herself to the pub- 
lic, the idea was repugnant to her in no or- 
dinary degree. As Miss Mirabel — inflamed 
with enthusiasm for art, and teeming with 
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conscious power — she could be brave as a 
lion before the largest audiences. As Miss 
Pemberton, retired into private life, she was 
timid as a mouse at the mere mention of her 
triumph. She could be Bianca over again, 
even under certain conditions ; but she could 
not talk of her talents, and now that the 
theatre was no more to her she desired to 
/be unknown. All she ventured to say was 
this: 

" You know my secret, then ?" 

*^ Can you doubt that I should recognise 
you anywhere on earth ?" 

" Ah, then others may do the same 1 How 
unfortunate — ^it was such a foolish mania of 
mine." 

" No doubt others would recognise 
you too; but the chances are small that 
many of the people composing those three 
audiences will meet you in India, even 
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if they should come to this country." 
"Ah, truly; I should have been more 
likely to have been recognised in society at 
home. But you spoke of a letter. I can 
assure you that I never received one from 

you." 

"Then it must have been intercepted, 
which was unfortunate for me, as I had no 
intention of doing anything so invidious as 
to pay anonymous homage. But, however, 
I am happy in the end if Miss Pemberton 
will allow me to see her again, and not con- 
sider the present as the end of our acquaint- 
ance." 

May did not know what Wyndermere 
meant by "anonymous homage," and was 
deliberating whether or not she ought to 
ask him, when the vessel stopped at the 
ghit. There was a general movement on 
shore, and, as soon as the Mantons' carriage 
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could be found, leave-taking became inevit- 
able. 

All tliat May could do was to add her as- 
surance to that of the Mantons that she 
should always be glad to see Mr. Wynder- 
mere during her stay in Calcutta. 
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CHAPTER XL 

SIRNORMAN HALIDAME accompanied 
Mrs, Beltravers to Garden Reach after 
landing from the steamer; but Constance 
had not arrived, and, as may be supposed, 
nobody in the house could throw any light 
upon her movements. By noon, after seek- 
ing rest, but not finding it, Sir Norman be- 
took himself again to Mrs. Beltravers' abode, 
with the vague hope of news, or at least of 
something arising from further consultation. 
The events of the night had evidently preyed 
upon his mind. You would scarcely have 
credited the fact that the pale, hollow-eyed 
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man who rode down to the Reach, and 
seemed to communicate his gloom to the 
horse he bestrode, was the gay, comely 
Baronet who had crossed the river in such 
high spirits the night before. 

He found Mrs. Beltravers in the drawing- 
room, her happy beaming face showing marks 
of anxiety almost equal to his own. It was 
the same story that he heard — nothing was 
known ; and the unhappy pair were aban- 
doning themselves again to vague specula- 
tions and vain plans, when a letter was 
brought to the lady — the charge of a peon 
who was waiting in the verandah. 

Mrs. Beltravers saw the handwriting out- 
side, and at once communicated the welcome 
news — 

"It is from Constance — thank Heaven 
that she is at least preserved to us I" 

Sir Norman felt an instinctive sense of re- 
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lief; but he waited, mistrustfully, to know 
more. Meanwhile Mrs. Beltravers had torn 
open the letter, and eagerly engaged her- 
self with its contents. With the conclusion 
of the last page she gave way, and sank in- 
sensible upon the sofa. 

Halidame's first duty now was to shout 
"Qui hai!" to the servants, and bid them sum- 
mon Mrs. Beltravers' maid, while he busied 
himself in administering water from a serai 
which was promptly brought from the veran- 
dah. His efforts were successful ; Mrs. Bel- 
travers recovered before the maid arrived, 
and then, dismissing that attendant — an offi- 
cious English girl — she pointed to the letter 
lying on the floor, and bade the Baronet 
read for himself. 

The letter was to this effect : — 

"My DEAREST, KINDEST Friend, — more 
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than mother to rae — do not blame me for 
the step I have taken. Believe me, I have 
good cause for separating myself, for a time 
at l^ast, from you. I heard, on undoubted 
authority, so much about Sir Norman Hali- 
dame last night, that I determined to break 
off my engagement with him, and to place 
myself out of the reach of his influence at 
once. He is not the rightful Baronet, it 
seems. I care nothing for that, though he 
has no right to assume to be what he is not. 
But it does concern me to find that he is 
already married — and to somebody whom 
he ran awav with, and whose husband he 
killed. After hearing this account of his 
early life — accompanied by proofs^ remem- 
ber — I felt that I could meet him no more, 
and would not even risk the chance which 
must have awaited me at home. I am now 
with kind friends, who will protect me from 
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any possible advances on his part ; and I tell 
you their names with the assurance that 
you will respect my confidence. Mr. and 
Mrs. Manton have given me shelter, and 
are very kind to me ; and I am also indebted 
to another friend, who took me across the 
river and to their house. It would be bet- 
ter that we should not meet until Sir Nor- 
man Halidame has left Calcutta ; for I dread 
the influence he has over your trusting 
nature, and the persuasions with which he 
might assail j^ou. I am, in my own resolve, 
beyond the reach of any inducements which 
might be offered me to hold any intercourse 
with him— even apart from my impossible 
relation to him of wife. 

" My dearest — more than mother — do not 
attempt to defeat my purpose. When I am 
safe from him we will be together as of old. 
In the meantime send me such clothes as 
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you know I must require — not forgetting 
that the weather is getting warmer — my 
dressing-case, and all the things on my toilet- 
table. 

" Ever your fondly attached, 

" Constance." 

Sir Norman read the letter with no appa- 
rent fear, nor any approach to anger, but 
with a sad look of despair ; and it was with 
an appearance of moumfiil resignation that 
he placed the epistle upon the table beside 
Mrs. Beltravers, as if willing that the lady 
should have the advantage of anything it 
contained. Then he bent his gaze firmly 
upon the pale — not reproachful — ^face of his 
companion, and said : 

"There has been some monstrous villainy 
at work, and Miss Beltravers and myself are 
its common victims. I owe you an explana- 
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tion on my own part. Are you in a suffi- 
cient state of composure to listen to a short 
story?" 

Mrs. Beltravers made a gesture of aasent. 

" There are painful matters to recall," be- 
gan the Baronet, ''but the pain must be 
borne. I have a twin brother — wonderfully 
resembling me in appearance and manner — 
so much so that when apart we have been 
frequently mistaken for one another. He 
hated me from our childhood in consequence 
of the accident of birth which made me his 
elder. I have always been to him what a 
brother should be, but could never obtain 
from him even outward affection. After I 
succeeded to the title and estates, I added 
much to the small fortune which fell to his 
share, and, indeed, impoverished myself for 
life to benefit him and avert his unreason- 
able envy. He would never remain on even 
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nominal terms of friendship for long toge- 
ther, and at last resorted to falsehood — with 
no practical object, I believe, at first — in 
order to induce the belief that he was the 
elder bom instead of myself, and that I was 
aware of a fraud having been committed in 
the matter. I could have stopped these 
pretensions by appealing to the law, but 
could never persuade myself to injure him, 
and, through him, to bring disgrace upon 
the family. We were both travelling, I for 
my amusement, and he upon service in the 
army, as well as upon occasions when on 
leave. We never met abroad, but he fre- 
quently compromised me by the wild reck- 
less life he led. And this was notably the 

case once in Calcutta " 

Mrs. Beltravers seemed much agitated at 
this point ; but recovering herself, she mo- 
tioned Sir Norman to proceed. 
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" The occasion to which I refer in Cal- 
cutta was one of the instances in which I 
was made the sufferer. I was about to em- 
bark for England, and having sent my bag- 
gage on board the ship, was waiting on 
shore until the time came for sailing. It 
was evening. I dined in a private room at 
the hotel — one that I had occupied for a 
few days before. During dinner my Eng- 
lish servant mentioned to me, incidentally^ 
that two travellers had just arrived, and 
had engaged the adjoining apartment. I 
heard them enter soon after, not together, 
however. The first I knew by the voice to 
be a woman, and the second was evidently 
a man. The first words that the man spoke 
assured me that they were spoken by my 
brother Cecil. 

*' I had no desire to make my presence 
known, and remained, therefore, in my 
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roora longer than I had intended. My 
brother and the lady had no sooner arrived 
than they were joined by a third person. 
There was a sound of angry voices, and the 
cry of a woman echoed through the corri- 
dor outside, into which she seemed to have 
fled. My first impulse was to rush out and 
interfere. But second thoughts urged me 
to remain. I knew my brother's character 
too well to Suppose that his quarrel would 
probably be one with which I could identify 
myself, apart from the light in which he 
would probably regard my proffers of ser- 
vice. And supposing him to be in the 
wrong — which was the most probable sup- 
position — how could I take part against 
him ? So I contented myself by sending 
my servant to watch, and let me know if 
there was likely to be violence. But the 
man returned in a few minutes, and said 
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that he believed the parties, as he called 
them, had arranged their quarrel ; and his 
supposition seemed to be well founded, for 
I heard nothing more from the adjoining 
apartment for the space of, it may have 
been, ten minutes. Then on a sudden 
came a sound that startled the whole hotel. 
Two pistol shots were fired almost simul- 
taneously, and a heavy fall was heard upon 
the floor, followed by the wild cry of a wo- 
man. 

" I lost not an instant now in rushing to 
the scene of the encounter. But I was 
only in time to be roughly pushed aside by 
Cecil — who recognised me, however, and 
gave expression to something like a curse 
as he dashed past me through the corridor, 
and, as it afterwards appeared, out of the 
house. 

" I had no object in following him, and 
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at once entered the room. Its only occupant 
was a gentleman who lay on the floor, 
wounded in the arm by a pistol-shot. The 
woman whose cry I had heard was appar- 
ently in the adjoining chamber, the door of 
which was locked. This fact I ascertained 
immediately on my entrance ; for my first 
impulse was to seek the woman's aid for the 
sufferer. But several persons, servants and 
others, now rushed into the room, and I 
was glad to be relieved from further inter- 
ference, after helping to place the wounded 
man on a sofa, and seeing him cared for by 
a doctor, who was, fortunately, among those 
whom the noise had brought to the spot. 
My presence there, however, led to an awk- 
ward inference — that I was the person who 
had inflicted the wound ; and some of the 
Englishmen present were for detaining me 
on that ground. Appearances were certain- 
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ly against me, as two pistols, both of which 
were lying on the floor, had evidently been 
discharged ; and, indeed, the double report 
had been heard by everybody in the house. 
The difficulty was, however, but of short 
duration. The people of the hotel knew 
me well, and knew, of course, that I had 
been staying there for some days before the 
arrival of the man and woman, and of the 
other man who had followed them. More- ' 
over, my own servant was able to bear testi- 
mony that I had been in my own room at 
the time when the scuffle took place in the 
adjoining one. But the few persons who 
had seen the traveller during his few 
minutes' stay in the house, declared the re- 
semblance between us to be remarkably 
strong. You may guess that I did not add 
to what knowledge they had on the subject, 
and lost no time in making my way on 
board ship. 
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" I learned afterwards that my brother 
had induced the wife of one of his most in- 
timate friends to meet him at the hotel, 
whence they intended proceeding to Eng- 
land by the same vessel as that in which I 
had taken my passage. This is nearly all I 
know of the affair ; though I was afterwards 
on intimate terms of friendship with the 
wouEtded man in England, and am aware 
that he and his wife have since lived apart 
by common consent. He never saw her 
after his encounter with Cecil — who, I 
should mention, wounded his antagonist in 
what was admitted to be a fair manner, ac- 
cording to duelling ethics, although they 
fought without witnesses. And duelling 
ethics were more respected in those days 
than they are now; though I fancy that 
Cecil's was the last duel fought in Calcutta. 
The husband was advised by many of his 
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friends to take back his wife, whom there 
was no reason to suppose actually guilty. 
He did not believe such to be the case him- 
self, indeed ; but he was an acutely sensitive 
man, whom some people thought cold, and 
he said he could never be happy with her 
again. So he returned to England as soon 
as he had recovered from his wound, taking 
with him their only child, a little girl of five 
or six years of age. I never saw the wife, 
but have heard her described as a person of 
great beauty. She is said to be somewhere 
in India at the present time. 

" I really know nothing more about this 
unhappy matter ; but my chance appearance 
on the scene of the encounter has been the 
cause of my persecution for years past by a 
native Baboo, who heard something of the 
story, and always threatened to represent it 
to my disadvantage in England. I could 
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easily, of course, have refuted his accusa- 
tions, but you know at what a cost ; so I 
have yielded to the Baboo, as I did to 
Cecil, from tenderness to my brother, and to 
save the honour of the family. I am a very 
weak person, 1 suppose, but I do not care 
to be strong in such a situation. I have 
told you enough, however, to assure you of 
the utter falsity of the charges made against 
me — which have had so unhappy an influ- 
ence upon your daughter." 

Mrs. Beltravers had shown marks of deep 
emotion several times during Sir Norman's 
narrative. At its conclusion she wept bitterly. 

Sir Norman did not interrupt her grief, 
which was but natural, considering the un- 
fortunate course taken by Constance. But 
he was not prepared to hear her say, when, 
by a strong effort, she had recovered her 
composure : 

VOL. III. M 
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" I am the last person in the world who 
ought to blame you for weakness which has 
arisen from tenderness to your brother ; for 
I — I confess it with pain and shame — I also 
have loved Cecil I" 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SIR NORMAN could only look his astonish- 
ment. 
" I will tell you all," continued Mrs. Bel- 
travers, " and I ought to have told you be- 
fore, though I persuaded myself that the 
confidence was not absolutely required. I 
was married very early in life to a man old- 
er than myself, though the difference was 
not so great as to be disproportionate even 
then, while in these days it would be scarce- 
ly remarkable. If a girl marries before she 
is seventeen her husband is sure to be in ad- 
vance of her in age, and even ten years is 
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not much in such a case. The real differ- 
ence between my husband and myself was 
in our respective temperaments. He was 
old for his years, and I was young for mine ; 
and although there was the sincerest affec- 
tion on both sides, we had but little in com- 
mon as regarded our ideas and pursuits. He 
was grave in his ways, I precisely the re- 
verse. He read a great deal, I scarcely ever 
opened a book. He was fond of his profes- 
sion, that of a soldier ; I quarrelled with him 
when he went away on duty, as I could not 
understand that a soldier was meant for 
something more than to wear gay uniforms 
and amuse ladies. He must have had a 
thousand things in his mind of which I was 
quite unconscious. I loved him dearly, as I 
have said, but perhaps mine was more the 
love of a sister or a daughter, or a cousin 
perhaps, than that of a wife. He was a man 
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of scrupulous and punctilious honour, and I 
respected him for the nobility of his nature, 
which had not one mean thought. But he 
was, as I have said, grave, and I thought at 
times cold ; and while he did not amuse me, 
he seemed sometimes to tire of my com- 
panionship. Such were our relations to- 
gether when your brother Cecil was first 
quartered at Barrackpore. My husband 
and he were intimate acquaintances, and he 
was a great deal at our house. What a 
misfortune it was for us both, for us all ! 
But for him I should have become more 
used to my husband's ways, and — loving him 
sincerely as I did — we should have been 
happy together doubtless to this day. But 
Cecil, unhappily, was all that my husband 
was not — all that I wanted him to be. He 
never talked seriously, was never dull, never 
read — at least in my presence, as you may 
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suppose — and never troubled me with ad- 
vice or remonstrance. Moreover, he al- 
ways amused me, and I was such a light- 
headed girl that I thought anybody who 
amused me the greatest benefactor that could 
possibly be. Had he been my husband I 
daresay I should have soon found how im- 
possible it is for any person to play such a 
part as this for every hour in the day and 
every day in the year ; but this consideration 
never occurred to me at the time, and I 
thought Cecil just what a man should be to 
make a perfect husband. He loved me, too, 
as sincerely, I am afraid, as his nature is 
capable of loving, and I had not the heart 
to be otherwise than grateful for this. So 
it was that — with the aid of those fascinations 
which you know him to have at his command 
' — he gained an influence over me which in- 
creased day by day. All this time I loved 
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my husband as mucli as ever ; my affection 
for him never wavered, but it was different 
from the sentiment I had for Cecil, which 
was only sentiment ; and I have since learn- 
ed, on knowing myself better, that I never 
really loved him, though just now I called 
my feeling for him by the name of love. 
But his influence, as I have said, was strong, 
and when he came to me one day and told 
me that he had obtained leave to England 
for a year, and asked me to leave my hus- 
band and fly with him — ^in a weak, wicked 
moment I said yes. The result was as you 
know." 

" You were, then, the lady who joined him 
at the hotel in Calcutta ?" 

" I was that unhappy woman, but as in- 
nocent, in one sense, as I have remained 
ever since. He had no sooner joined me 
than my husband arrived, and I immediate- 
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ly repented of the step I had taken, and re- 
solved to retrace it. I flew into the inner 
room, the door of which I heard locked up- 
on rae. I should have returned and im» 
plored ray husband's pardon ; but they bore 
him away, and he, with his stern will, refused 
to see me again. I was too proud — I con- 
fess it with pain — to write to him, or he 
might have forgiven me ; for he was far 
from implacable in his resentments, and 
there was real warmth at the base of his ap- 
parent coldness. I made up my mind then 
to suffer the punishment I knew myself to 
deserve. Some kind friends to us both, 
after trying to bring about a reconciliation, 
arranged that we should live apart, and 
they arranged also for an allowance to be 
paid to me, proportionate to his means, but 
this I refused to accept. I was fortunately 
not without some immediate resources,^ having 
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a small sum of money of my own, and for 
the rest I determined to work for my own 
support. I did not dare to return to Eng- 
land, where I should meet former friends, 
nor to stay in India under his name. So 
I resumed my own family name, and, 
through the influence of the friends who 
had already rendered me service, obtained 
a situation in the upper provinces as a 
governess. You will say that I was not a 
fit person for a governess, either as regarded 
my character or my conduct ; but my char- 
acter sobered wonderfully after that horrible 
night, and my conduct — was not known. 
My pupil was a beautiful child, who was 
without a mother, and I endeavoured, by 
the utmost possible devotion, to supply her 
place." 

"Is it true, then, that you are not the 
mother of Constance ?" 
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*' It is indeed true, and my conscience has 
rebuked me continually for not telling you 
this before. But there was no misrepresen- 
tation as to Constance's position, and I per- 
suaded myself that in marrjdng her you 
could not be concerned with mine. But as 
our friendship increased, I felt more and 
more that I ought to have been frank with 
you ; and I was waiting, at last, only for 
courage to unburden my mind. Of Mr. Bel- 
travers I had made a confidant years before 
his death." 

" Mr. Beltravers I How came you to bear 
his name ?" 

" I will tell you. This is how my con- 
fidence to him was brought about. He had 
been a widower for several years when I 
took up my abode in his house, and I had 
not been long a member of the family before 
I found that he loved me. I would not al- 
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low myself to credit the fact at first, but 
after a time he actually made me an offer of 
marriage, and then I told him all. I was * 
quite prepared to be dismissed from the 
house with disgrace, but he received my 
confession in the most charitable spirit. 
Poor, good man! he was nearly heart- 
broken ; but he respected my humiliation, 
and believed in the sincerity of my re- 
pentance. He promised never again to re- 
new the subject of his attachment for me, 
and he religiously kept his word. For years 
afterwards, while Constance was growing 
up, I lived in his house, and received from 
him no sign of any sentiments towards me 
but those of the warmest respect and friend- 
ship. Nor did he reveal my secret to any- 
body, Constance herself being unaware to this 
day of my position as a discarded wife. He 
never married, though I more than once urged 
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him to do so ; and it was perpetual pain to 
me to know, as I could not but know, that 
it was for my sake he remained alone. 
There are few such men as he in the world, 
and I regarded him with the love that I 
should have given to a brother. He died 
at last, before his time, a saddened but 
cheerfully-resigned man ; and on Jiis death- 
bed he bequeathed his daughter to my care, 
and made me promise to obey the wishes 
expressed in his will, that I should bear his 
name and take the place of the mother of 
Constance. The desire was accompanied, 
too, by a provision — from his immense 
wealth, made as a merchant and planter — 
fully equal to that which I should have en- 
joyed as his wife, and Constance of course 
has the rest of his property. What could I 
do but comply with his wishes? And I 
had, and have, no hope of ever being with 
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my husband again. I know not even where 
he is to be found. For years past my main 
object in life has been the care of Constance, 
and to make her worthy of the father who 
left her to me. The blow that my hopes 
have received from the event of last night I 
need not tell you, ^nd I scarcely dare ask 
you to suspend in her favour any determina- 
tion as to the future. Constance is wayward 
and self-willed, but she is a good girl at 
heart, and the step which she has taken 
ought not to be irretrievable. That she is 
•afe in the care of friends is a consolation 
to me ; but — but — I cannot expect that you 
can forgive her cruel treatment." 

" It has been cruel, indeed," said Sir Nor- 
man, bitterly ; " and I cannot conceal from 
myself one - fact which it reveals — that she 
cannot have loved me as a woman ought to 
love a man who is to make her his wife. 
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She speaks, too, of ^ another friend ' who 
took her across the river — what am I to 
think?" 

The allusion had already given Mrs. Bel- 
travers uneasiness, which she vainly endea- 
voured to ignore. 

" No," continued Sir ^Norman, " it is too 
late. I have loved Constance as man has 
seldom loved a woman, but she does not 
love me. I will not trouble her, nor you 
on my behalf. I shall leave Calcutta to- 
morrow and go up country, where I have 
an excuse to go upon business affairs ; but I 
shall always appreciate your friendship, Mrs. 
Beltravers, and it would be at least one 
source of consolation to me at any time to 
know that you were — were more happy 
than you are." 

Sir Norman could not say all he meant, 
and Mrs. Beltravers was too wretched to 
help him ; so the pair parted. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE Mantons, you may be sure, were 
not quite prepared for the new visitor 
whom Mr. Milward's prudent policy im- 
posed upon them. There is a certain re- 
sponsibility involved in taking care of a 
young lady who has run away from home, 
or, at any rate, objects to return there for 
reasons of her own. But Lucy's sympathies 
were always on the romantic side ; and she 
considered resistance to constituted domestic 
authority romantic in the highest degree, 
especially in the case of a youthful and 
otherwise interesting person, who must, in 
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her opinion, have a primd facie case in her 
favour. As for Manton, he took a more 
prosaic view of such matters ; but had his 
wife chosen to take even such a monster as 
an Ojibbeway Indian under her protection, 
he would have cheerfully acquiesded in the 
arrangement, and considered that her rea- 
sons for the act were sure to be sound, 
although he could not understand them. 
Lucy ought to have been very happy in 
having a husband under such perfect train- 
ing, and I dare say she was. Her cheerful 
acquiescence in accompanying him to such a 
place as Rangoon, to the sacrifice of festive 
Calcutta, was certainly indicative of con- 
tentment. At the ball of which we have 
heard so much, she hurled back with the 
contempt it deserved the suggestion made 
by a friend, that she would find the capital 
of British Burmah rather dull. " Dull, in- 
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deed !" said she ; " nothing of the kind — 
five regiments." 

The course taken by Constance was less 
strange than it had seemed, considering that, 
as we have just learned from the communi- 
cation made by Mrs. Beltravers to Sir Nor- 
man Halidame, there was not the relation 
of mother and daughter between them ; and 
young ladies with large fortunes in their 
own right — as you must have learned if you 
have ever had anything to do with such per- 
sons — ^have a wonderful way of acting pre- 
cisely as they please. But Constance was 
not quite so assured of the wisdom of her 
determination after she had sent the note to 
Mrs. Beltravers, as she had been before. I 
suspect that the announcement of a visitor 
in the person of Mr. Milward was one cause 
of her discomposure ; for her reception of 
that gentleman was not quite in accordance 
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with her demeanour towards him a few 
hours before. Milward, now that the "situ- 
ation " was divested of the embarrassment 
which had threatened to attend it, came as 
a conquering hero, and was prepared to as- 
sume that air of command which was his 
wont whenever circumstances met him half- 
way, or even made the smallest advances 
towards an invitation. The native servant 
who brought in his card, brought it, not to 
Mrs. Manton, but to Miss Beltravers. 

"He is your visitor," said Lucy, "not 
mine ; I will leave you." 

"Pray do nothing of the kind," returned 
Constance ; "I would rather that you 
stayed." 

So Lucy stayed, and Milward was ushered 
in. 

He came as the conquering hero, but soon 
found that his victory was not quite assured. 
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Constance was courteous, but a great deal 
too courteous to be otherwise than cold. 
She was so much obliged to him, she said, 
for having brought her across the river the 
night before, when she had lost her friends. 
It was an unfortunate accident, she added ; 
and but for his escort she knew not how 
she should ever have reached Calcutta. 
She said " Calcutta " instead of " home," 
thus making an unnecessary distinction be- 
tween the Botanical Gardens and the City of 
Palaces. 

Milward expected something more in the 
way of a reception, even though Mrs. Man- 
ton happened to be present ; and why that 
lady did not retreat he could not imagine. 
His deportment was not half so much like a 
conquering hero as when he came in, and he 
felt rather put down than otherwise. But 
. he was a brave soldier of society, and had 
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a perfect acquaintance with the better part 
of valour. So he did not run recklessly 
to the charge, but contented himself with 
skirmishing. It is all very well to say to 
men in his position — in the language of 
Aides-de-Camp — *' There are the batteries — 
charge them ;" but when the battery is a 
young lady who shows great guns, the can- 
non's mouth in comparison is a harmless 
destination. So Mil ward, under the circum- 
stances, may be excused for not making a 
charge which — like a celebrated adventure 
in British arms — might have been magnijiquej 
but would certainly not have been la guerre. 
It was right, moreover, he considered, to 
make allowance for a little pique on the 
part of the lady, who could scarcely have 
been flattered by his response, on the pre- 
vious evening, to what he understood as a 
general invitation to accompany her flight. 
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And it must be confessed that Constance, in 
her anger, had said enough to excuse the 
idea. 

. The conversation was necessarily some- 
what constrained ; and when May Pember- 
ton presently joined the party, Milward, 
thinking probably that he was not likely to 
gain any advantage by remaining — he was a 
dreadfully practical person — rose and tookhis 
leave. As he passed downstairs he met a 
lady who was being ushered up ; and, 
with your permission, we will accompany 
her. 

The new visitor was Mrs. Beltravers. 
Constance, who had received notice of her 
approach, fled to her room — she was not 
prepared as yet for the meeting. So Mrs. 
Beltravers found nobody present but Mrs. 
Manton and May. Lucy received her with 
Indian cordiality, but was a little embar* 
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passed when questioned about Constance. 
She was able to say, however, that she had 
acted for the best in giving that young lady 
protection for the night ; and she added 
her hope that Mrs. Belt^^avers would not 
make her responsible for the step which 
Constance had seen fit to take. Lucy, you 
see, was beginning to find her romantic view 
of the position difficult to sustain. 

Mrs. Beltravers accepted the explanations 
in a reasonable spirit, and talked upon in- 
different subjects pending the appearance of 
the young lady. In the meantime May had 
retired to a window ; but she came forward 
when Lucy, during a pause in the conversa- 
tion, appealed to her for relief 

" Mrs. Beltravers," said Lucy, " let me in- 
troduce my friend Miss Pemberton." 

The words were commonplace and con- 
ventional enough ; but they produced a re- 
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markable effect upon the person to whom 
they were addressed. The blood came to 
her cheeks, and she showed signs of violent 
agitation. Then, as she looked on May — it 
was a long and searching gaze — she grew 
pale as death, and sunk upon the couch 
upon which she was resting as if about to 
faint. 

Lucy was seriously alarmed, and ran to 
call for water. May meantime approached 
the visitor, and essayed to rouse her with 
encouraging words. As May leant over her, 
Mrs. Beltravers suddenly revived, and rais- 
ing herself on her seat, drew the girl to- 
wards her, clasped her in her arms, and 
kissed her tenderly. 

Lucy's surprise may be imagined when, 
on her return, she became a witness to the 
scene. But Lucy's thoughts never waited 
for words, so she said : 
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''How charming, May! Then you and Mrs. 
Beltravers are friends ?" 

May knew not how to reply ; but the 
elder lady, aroused by the remark, came to 
her help- 

" No, no," said Mrs. Beltravers, still much 
agitated, and with her eyes full of tears ; 
'^ no, no ; Miss Pemberton and myself are- 
are strangers. But the name was familiar 
to me, and the resemblance was strong, and 
both — both brought remembrances to me of 
many years past. I was overcome — I could 
not help it Pray pardon me, Miss Pem- 
berton : pray pardon me, Mrs. Manton. I 
knew not what I did." 

AndthenMrs.Beltraversrelapsed into tears, 
and indulged them — what indulgence wo- 
men find in tears I — ^until she grew composed. 
And when she was composed she made her 
explanation over again ; and then, looking 
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at May, she was again agitated, and kissed 
her once more, and then once more apolo- 
gised. She was so strange and sad as to 
compel sympathy ; and Lucy and May soon 
fomid themselves consoling her as if they 
understoood her trouble and could appreci- 
ate it. 

During all the time occupied by these pro- 
ceedings the absence of Constance appeared 
to be unnoted ; and it was only when a na- 
tive servant presently brought down a slip 
of paper on which was written, in her hand- 
writing, " Come to me in my room," that 
Mrs. Beltravers appeared to remember the 
object of her visit. Then, taking a long sad 
look at May, as if for the last time, she suf- 
fered herself to be conducted to the apart- 
ment in question. 

It was a new trial to her — this interview 
with Constance. The girl did not look so 
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wild as had been expected by Mrs. Beltra- 
vers, whose imagination had pictured her as 
crumpled and crushed in her dress of the 
night before. But Constance had been 
cared for by Mrs. Manton, and looked as 
neat and orderly as a young lady could well 
look under the circumstances, thanks to the 
loan of a black maid and a white dress — the 
latter of that delicate Dacca muslin which is 
almost imperceptible when spread upon the 
grass. 

Constance was the most agitated of the 
two. She fled to her " more than mother's" 
arms, and burst into a flood of tears — it was 
her turn now to find relief in this feminine 
fashion. 

" Forgive me, forgive me I" she cried ; " I 
am ashamed to meet you — ^but I was not 
myself last night." 

Mrs. Beltravers could not quarrel with 
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the girl — she sought rather to soothe and 
encourage her. But she could not help 
saying : 

" You did wrong — very wrong — ray dear 
child." 

"But I am not your dear child any 
longer," Constance cried; *'you will never 
forgive me 1" 

" I do — I do, indeed, forgive you — ^but I 
fear Sir Norman will never " 

" Oh, do not talk of Sir Norman ! I did 
wrong to you, not to him. He deceived me, 
and I hate him." 

And Constance stamped her foot upon 
the floor in the violence of her indigna- 
tion. 

"This is cruel— cruel, Constance, to a 
man who loved you as Sir Norman did — your 
suspicions are without foundation." 

" Sir Norman loved me 1 Never. My sus- 
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picions ! I had proofs. That native man 
showed me his letters." 

" I know nothing of his letters ; but I 
know that you must not believe even what 
you may consider proofs. Sir Norman is as 
innocent as I am of any injustice towards 
you." 

" It is you, mamma, who are deceived. 
He has deceived you with his smooth 
tongue and his soft ways. He would make 
anybody believe him, as I have done." 

"Constance, as you love me, cease to 
talk in this wicked way. Sir Norman is one 
of the best of men. I will tell you all 
about him when you are calm — when you 
are yourself. You wrong him — ^wrong him 
cruelly. You have listened to calumnies 
cast upon him by people for their own bad 
ends. Who was the friend, as you call him, 
who brought you here ?" 
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" I scorn concealment, mamma ; it was 
Mr. Milward." 

Mrs. Beltravers uttered a cry of despair. 

" And why not Mr. Milward ?" said Con- 
stance indignantly ; *' he is a man of hon- 
our ; he did not take an advantage of me, 
which he might have taken — for I was 
frenzied at the time — I was then, I admit, 
not myself. I do not love Mr. Milward, 
but I shall always respect him for saving 
me from a step which I should have re- 
gretted to the end of my days. And I 
wish so well of him — without loving him — 
that I would give — give I know not what — 
if he did not love me. But he does love 
me, and it breaks my heart to treat him as 
I must treat him if I am true to myself." 

It was useless, Mrs. Beltravers saw, to 
combat with the idea which had taken 
possession of Constance ; but she was re- 
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lieved by one part of her avowal — that she 
did not love Milward. She said : 

"My dearest Constance — my dearest 
daughter — ^for I must still call you so 1 — we 
will talk of these things afterwards. But 
.one course remains for you now. You 
must return home with me, and I promise 
you that Sir Norman will not trouble you. 
He comes no more to us. He is avoiding 
you as you wish to avoid him. He leaves 
Calcutta to-night." 

Constance was again in her " more than 
mother s " arms. 

"I will return with you — I will never 
leave you. I intended, when I came to my 
senses this morning, to make every repara- 
tion to you. Is this enough ?" 

"My dear child I quite enough for the 
present; and now let us rejoin our friends 
below." 
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" Our friends — ah ! I have found a charm- 
ing friend here, whom you must know — 
May Pemberton. She is a dear, kind girl, 
and I wish she was my sister." 

The blood came again to the cheeks of 
the elder lady, and she mastered her emo- 
tion with difficulty. 

'' Ahr said she, sadly; "if I could tell 
you that she was your sister, as I am your 
mother, how happy I should be 1" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TT was arranged that the Mantons should 
^ dine with Mrs. Beltravers that evening 
at Garden Reach, and take Constance with 
them, May of course being included in the 
party ; so Mrs. Beltravers returned home far 
happier, for more reasons than one, than 
when she had set out. 

Scarcely had Mrs. Beltravers driven out 
of the compound than there was the sound 
of more wheels, and another visitor was an- 
nounced. Visitors are plentiful people in 
Calcutta to pleasant households; and in 
order, apparently, to make the most of the 
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heat, the formal time for receiving them is 
from twelve till two o'clock. 

The new visitor was a lady — a distinguish- 
ed-looking lady, in the general if not in the 
conventional sense of the term. She had 
beauty of a decided character. She was 
well-dressed, but would have been dressed 
better if she had not been dressed so well. 
There was something about her which made 
her diflferent from most people who have to 
do with visiting in Chowringhee Road, and 
she seemed just a little anomalous at Garden 
Reach. She did not send in a card, but told 
the servants that Miss Mannering wanted to 
see Miss Pemberton, and she was shown in 
with all respect. May was in the drawing- 
room — if the reception-room occupied by 
the Mantons at Spence's may be so called 
— when the name was brought up, and the 
owner of the name followed so soon after 
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that she could not well have been refused. 
The fact was that the lady was no other 
than our old friend of Brompton Row — the 
bounding Leonora, who was whilome the 
attendant upon Mrs. Grandison, of the Pa- 
ragon Theatre. How she came to be at 
Calcutta is easily explained. May engaged 
her in her domestic capacity and took her 
out. But Leonora's ambitious views of life 
so developed in the course of the jour- 
ney that the relations between the mis- 
tress and maid soon changed. As far as 
Suez, Miss Mannering conducted herself with 
proper submission ; but on the other side 
there was a marked difference in her de- 
meanour. She was certainly a little less than 
kin to Miss Pemberton, and she was as cer- 
tainly a little more than kind to people who 
paid her attention on board ship. She 
abused the privilege, in fact, which ladies'- 
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maids have, of inclining to flirtation ; and 
May found it rather inconvenient to have 
as her attendant a - young person who 
considered herself a young lady, and 
made conquests accordingly — conquests, too, 
which were of a demonstrative character, 
and became gradually a cause for conversa- 
tion. There was nothing quite wrong in 
Leonora's proceedings ; but they were not 
such as a lady likes on the part of her 
maid, especially on a conspicuous expedition 
like that of the overland journey to India. 
Leonora, if the truth must be told, had 
flirted far and had flirted near — that is to 
say, she had been pleasant to jpretendus of 
her own station, and did not disdain being 
agreeable to persons of superior rank. She 
accepted the homage of the ship-stewards 
in a manner which exaggerated affability, 
and she was at the same time not inacessible 
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to the attentions paid by passengers even of 
the first class. She did not meet the latter 
upon the after-deci, but the latter went to 
her forward ; so it came to much the same 
thing. One of them — a general oflScer of 
affectionate disposition — it was said, had 
even proposed marriage ; but the assertion 
was not generally credited, as there was no 
sign of Miss Mannering having accepted him. 
Her deportment, as you may suppose, did 
not meet with the approval of her mistress ; 
and before they were out of the Red Sea a 
decisive intimation was conveyed to that 
effect. Captain Pemberton undertook the 
onerous task, and it was well for May 
that she had not herself conducted the 
operation ; for Miss Mannering had a candid 
way of speaking when opposed, and proved 
a very decided person when put to a test. 
She repudiated her servile position with an 
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inconsistency suggestive of genius, and de- 
clared that she would not "lower herself" 
by not doing precisely as she pleased. The 
result was necessarily a separation of in- 
terests, and Miss Pemberton managed for 
the rest of the journey with a share of some- 
body else's maid. 

May had seen but little meanwhile of her 
quondam dependant, from whom a visit was 
about the last thing she expected. But she 
received her with much kindness, and, an- 
ticipating an appeal for a recommendation, 
intimated that she would always be happy 
to do anything to promote her welfare. 

The quondam dependant very soon put 
their relations on a diflferent footing. 

"Thank you very much, Miss Pemberton," 
said she ; " but I don't want any welfare now 
— I'm married." 

Leonora evidently thought, in common 
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with her class, that to be married was to be 
sanspeur and sans reproche. 

May was very glad to hear that she did 
not require any " welfare" — an article which 
Leonora seemed to consider came naturally 
in the married state — and congratulated 
her in appropriate terms, expressing at the 
same time some interest in the identity of 
the happy man. Leonora answered the 
question with lofty circumlocution. 

*^My name now," she said, "is Mrs. 
Horatio Jones." 

May remembered the name very well. 
It was that of the purser on board the steamer 
on the Indian side. 

" Yes," pursued Mrs. Horatio Jones, " I 
intended to marry him from the first, but I 
saw there was a difficulty in the way. He 
did not like my position, so I told him that 
I was a lady of high birth, and an intimate 
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friend of yours, travelling as your maid for 
family reasons." 

May felt greatly flattered, you may be sure, 
at the distinction thus conferred upon her, 
and admired — ^from an artistic point of view, 
but with some moral reservations — the means 
adopted to bring the purser to the point. 
They were strictly characteristic of Leonora, 
with whom intrigue was a natural instinct. 
Nature probably intended her for an ambas- 
sadress, but circumstances made her merely 
a wild Irish girl. May knew that there was 
no harm in her, though the material of her 
composition was decidedly dangerous ; and 
she bore with her peculiarities now, as here- 
tofore, with all consideration. But conver- 
sation, under the conditions, was rather up- 
hill work, and May would soon have broken 
down but for a sudden idea which occurred 
to her — to ask Mrs. Horatio Jones about a 
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certain letter which a certain person alleged 
to have been left at the Paragon Theatre for 
Miss Mirabel- She had reason to believe, 
May said, that a written communication, in- 
tended for her, had never reached her, and 
she thought that Mrs. Horatio Jones might 
know something concerning it. 

Leonora blushed rather deeper than 
crimson — she blushed irresistibly at a hint 
or a shadow — ^but, after a few moments' 
consideration, said, with perfect self-posses- 
sion: 

" I know of no other letter, Miss Pember- 
ton, than the one that came with the neck- 
lace." 

"That came with the necklace!" cried 
May. " No letter came with the necklace. 
You received the packet through the carriage 
window, but you gave me nothing more." 

"I must confess that I forgot it at the time," 
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said Leonora, another deep blush disputing 
the conclusion. The fact was that the girl had 
secreted the letter, in obedience to her pre- 
dominating instinct, and had retained it up to 
the present moment. If you knew Leonora 
as well as I do, you would understand that 
the action was quite compatible with the 
ideas, in which she scrupulously indulged, 
of perfect honour and integrity ; and it was 
only when occasionally detected in lapses of 
the kind that her conscience made a sugges- 
tion through her cheeks. 

"There was certainly a letter with the 
necklace," continued Mrs. Horatio Jones : 
^' and I must admit that one of my objects 
in visiting you was to restore it." 

And she drew, as she spoke, from an ap- 
parently capacious receptacle, a contrivance 
evidently made to hold a great deal more 
than money; and after a little search selected 
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a little letter, which she placed iu May's 
hands. 

May knew the girl to whom she was 
speaking too well to make any remark upon 
her conduct, and was content to take the 
note with as much carelessness as she could 
assume. As she did so she glanced at the 
superscription, and saw that the handwriting 
was strange to her — ^it was certainly not that 
of Cecil Halidame. 

Mrs. Horatio Jones stayed some time 
longer, talking upon indifferent subjects. 
One of her objects in coming to May seemed 
to be the establishment of her social claims, 
not only as a " respectable married woman '* 
in the abstract, but the wife of so exalted an 
oflScial as a purser in the concrete. This 
point established, and Miss Pemberton ap- 
propriately dazzled, she took her departure, 
not a little proud of the way in which she 
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was able to " go about visiting in her own 
carriage," as she remarked, with a Want of 
discretion rather damaging to the object in 
view — more especially as carriages of one 
kind or another are matters of course among 
most classes of English in Calcutta, and are 
by no means reserved for persons of great 
wealth or position. 

Left alone. May tore open the letter — 
and read the signature first, as you may 
suppose. It was from Wyndermere. Its 
contents were not a declaration of love, but 
an expression of respect and homage, with 
the request that Miss Mirabel would accept 
the gift which accompanied it in that light ; 
and the writer added a hope for the honour 
some day of a personal acquaintance. There 
was nothing whatever in the missive which 
could have oflfended the finer feelings -of 
May, even in the position which made her 
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what she had heard described as " public 
property." It was a chivalrous avowal of a 
gentleman's admiration, and the offering 
associated with it was made scrupulously as 
a tribute to the art rather than the person. 
It was a demonstration well worthy of Wyn- 
dermere's simple, manly character; and 
coming from a stranger, as it did, May 
must have treated it with respect, apart from 
the gift, which she might well have hesi- 
tated to receive. But what course was she 
to take now ? Wyndermere considered his 
present accepted — evidently so, from his 
words on the previous evening, which May 
could now understand. And it was im- 
possible to mistake the meaning of so much 
that he had said besides. She knew not 
how to receive him — and he might appear 
at any moment. Such were May's reflec- 
tions as she stood by the open window — 
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how pleasant it is when you are able to 
have the windows open in Calcutta I — and 
recalled to herself the events of the night 
before. Wyndermere, too, had claims upon 
her whkh gratitude could not disregard. 
He had saved her life. The more she con- 
sidered Ker position towards him the more 
embarrassing it appeared. And in the 
midst of all her bewilderment there came 
the thought of Cecil Halidame. Cecil had 
gained an influence over her; that was 
plain. And I suspect that so early as the 
days at Shuttleton he had drawn from her 
an avowal which induced confidence be- 
between them. She had avoided him since, 
but I fancy, reluctantly, and in obedience to 
her father 8 wish ; and her later meeting 
with him had caused her mistrust. But a 
certain influence still remained: and now, 
connected with Wyndermere's avowal. May 
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thought of Cecil with a kind of dread. 
This feeling came involuntarily, and she 
asked herself — was she playing an un- 
worthy part? — was she false to two men 
who loved her? The idea was one which 
she dared not encounter ; and while she was 
evading it, Wyndermere was announced. 

Her first impulse was to run away — only 
to her own room, for she had not the spirit 
of enterprise which belonged, as we have 
seen, to Constance upon an occasion of diffi- 
culty. But Wyndermere was in her pre- 
sence before she could form her plans, and 
she could not choose but receive him upon 
terms at least of friendship. What a grand, 
noble person he was, she thought, as he 
entered the room. His handsome, open 
face, beaming with health, and his clear, 
honest eye, inspired her at once with confi- 
dence. See could not be harsh to him. 
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And then she owed him such a deep debt 
of gratitude — that, at least, must be acknow- 
ledged. Of Cecil she was now afraid to 
think — though she did think of him; for 
his conduct in reference to the necklace was 
unaccountable, and May could not but see 
that he had been untruthful in the matter 
the evening before. On the other hand, 
there was no mystery as regarded Wynder- 
mere — there was no reason for resentment 
of any kind ; and he had earned the right 
to be a friend. 

So May controlled herself, and was to 
Wyndermere as she had hitherto been during 
their brief acquaintance. He came, he said, 
to see how she had endured the fatigues of 
the ball ; and, as in duty bound, he pro- 
ceeded to talk a great deal of light and airy 
nonsense connected with that event. May 
did the same, as in duty bound also ; and 
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after this the conversation flagged ; and it is 
impossible to say what would have become 
of it but for Lucy, who entered opportunely. 
Mrs. Manton had a pretty little way of talk- 
ing to morning visitors when she chose — and 
she generally did choose, by-the-way. It 
was " agreeable rattling " carried to excess, 
and was principally adapted to the amuse- 
ment of very junior officers. Her husband 
called it her " Ensign manner," and said she 
did it to perfection. Manton was only an 
Ensign as yet, but he assumed superior airs 
in consequence of his staflF appointment, and 
looked upon Ensigns generally with deep 
disdain. Lucy played oiFher " Ensign man- 
ner " upon Wyndermere upon this occasion, 
and Wyndermere was too good-natured not 
to respond to it ; but the trial must have 
been awful to him ; for he would have had 
all the Ensigns in the British army cashiered 
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under conditions of shameful injustice for 
a quiet half-hour's conversation with May ; 
and this, after waiting for nearly an hour, 
he decided that he was not likely to obtain. 
So he went on his way, under the impression 
that Mrs. Manton was not half so pretty as 
she had pretended to be, and would not 
bear the daylight ; and that May was more 
charming than ever, but unfortunate in her 
friends. May was thus spared, for the pre- 
sent, the explanation which she desired, and 
at the same time wished to avoid. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

rpHE Mantons, with May and Constance, 
-*- went that evening to Garden Reach, 
as previously arranged — Constance to be 
once more . at home. The party would 
scarcely have been a pleasant one for stran- 
gers, and even the Mantons found them- 
selves ill at ease; for Constance was re- 
strained and thoughtfiil, and Mrs. Beltravers 
was so engaged with May as to be neglectful 
of her other guests ; and a small dinner-party 
is not likely to prosper under such circum- 
stances. So the Mantons and Miss Pember- 
ton returned early to their hotel, but not 
before Mrs. Beltravers had made a dozen 
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plans for meeting during the next few days. 
Her feeling for May had by this time mani- 
fested itself so strongly, that there was no 
mistaking her motive ; and May, on her part, 
experienced a sympathy with her new ac- 
quaintance for which she could not account. 
Her new acquaintance I Mrs. Beltravers 
seemed to her rather an old friend ; and in 
her presence May no longer felt the sense 
of loneliness that had for so long thrown its 
cold shade upon her home. So she readily 
agreed that she and Mrs. Beltravers must be 
a great deal together while they remained 
in Calcutta, and she found herself already 
dreading the idea of a separation. 

A fortnight passed away, and by degrees 
reserve on both sides was abandoned. Mrs. 
Beltravers ceased to consider the Mantons 
as a necessary medium, but would call day 
after day at Spence's and take May home 
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with her, and sometimes the yomig lady 
would pass the night at Garden Reach. A 
great friendship, too, was established be- 
tween May and Constance, and the latter 
was so sad and subdued all this time that 
you would never have supposed her to be 
her former self. Nobody now, first making 
her acquaintance, would have believed it 
possible that she was the same Constance 
who had so lately resisted an engagement 
with one man on the ground that it would 
be a check to her " in society." The new 
nature awakened within her aroused the 
keenest interest in May, and the two girls 
grew to have ideas in common to an extent 
which seemed natural now, but a month be- 
fore would have been a marvel. But May 
and Mrs. Beltravers were still the closest 
allies, and the younger gradually became 
accustomed to regard the elder lady as 
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something more than a friend — as a pro- 
tector. The Mantons still lingered in Cal- 
cutta, for the young officer had not yet 
qualified himself for his appointment by the 
requisite examination — that check upon the 
imagination of so many expectants. And 
while he was " grinding up," as he called it, 
he and Lucy — ^both of them beginning to 
take more serious views of life than hitherto 
— were glad to live a little more to them- 
selves than had seemed at one time con- 
sistent with their ideas of happiness. So 
May gradually grew to be more at Garden 
Reach than in Calcutta, and at last Mrs. Bel- 
travers made a proposal that May should 
live at her house altogether during her 
father's absence. Nothing seemed more 
natural to May, and she immediately wrote 
for Captain Pemberton's permission. Her 
letter could obtain but one response. She 
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had found such a charming friend, she said, 
in Calcutta, one who seemed to fill a vacant 
place in her existence, one who was to her 
more like a mother than a mere friend, and 
one, she added, " with whom it is my great- 
est wish to make you acquainted, for I am 
certain that you will like her as much as I do." 
So Captain Pemberton wrote back from 
Dehra Doon — where was situated the princi- 
pal tea-plantation of the Great Indian Ame^ 
lioration and Development of the Resources 
Company — to the effect that he had the 
greatest trust in his daughter, and was sure 
that she would not select friends whom he 
would disapprove, and that she was free to 
make the ^change proposed if she thought fit. 
To tell the truth, the Captain was not un- 
pleased at the new arrangement, for he felt 
uneasy at leaving his daughter in charge of 
the Mantons, whom he considered rather too 
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young for the oflSce. It came about, there- 
fore, in the most natural manner, that May 
took up her abode with her new friends. 
Only a few weeks before May would have 
been pained at the idea of leaving Lucy, 
even though they might still meet whenever 
they pleased ; and her feeling for her school- 
fellow, to whom she owed much kindness, 
even now suggested that she might be open 
to the charge of inconstancy. But there 
was an influence on the one side which was 
stronger than the scruples on the other ; and, 
after all, Lucy was married and her relation 
to May was not quite the same that it was 
in the old days at Shuttleton. Moreover, 
the Mantons, as I have hinted, were think- 
ing more of themselves than had been their 
wont, 80 the change was made without any 
reproaches on their part, and no friendly 
feeling was disturbed. 
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Meanwhile Wyndermere had called many 
times on the Mantons ; and while Lucy was 
entertaining him with her Ensign style of con- 
versation — which, with characteristic indis- 
cretion, she was apt to inflict upon all comers 
alike — he always looked for May, indeed 
always asked for her, and was always told 
that she was away. Sometimes he heard 
that she was at Garden Reach ; sometimes, 
without design, doubtless, that particular 
was not vouchsafed to him. But somehow 
he was never able to see her, and an idea 
gradually dawned upon him that perhaps 
the omission was designed. Once he called 
in Garden Reach, and it chanced that he also 
missed her there. His disappointment was 
altogether accidental, but his sensibility took 
alarm, and he thought— could it be possible 
that May was avoiding him ? He knew not 
what to think, and was equally doubtful 
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what to do. Should he write to hety and 
confide his hopes to the issue ? Such would 
be the natural course ; but how many of us, 
in a difficulty, are able to take the natural 
course? He was decided enough, but May was 
mysterious to him, and he could not tell if she 
was prepared to receive such a letter as he 
must write if he wrote at all. She had spoken 
to him with friendship, with kindness, but 
that was scarcely enough, and he remem- 
bered with bitterness that her fair words 
might come only from gratitude. How un- 
fortunate, Wyndermere thought, that such 
an adventure should have arisen. Yet when 
he thought again that, at such a moment of 
danger, he would not have been away for 
worlds, he was thoroughly bewildered, and 
being so, did what nine men out of ten are 
most apt to do, that is to say, he did 
nothing. 
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And now, while Wyndermere was wait- 
ing, and hoping, and doubting, and doing 
nothing, came an order for him to proceed 
to his district in the North West, to resume 
the duties of his office. His service in- 
stincts saved hin from delay, and he pre- 
pared for the journey, resolving to write 
a long letter to May as soon as he arrived. 

May had all this time expected to see 
Wyndermere, and several times, when she 
heard that he had called at Spence's, she re- 
gretted to have missed him. That she was 
uneasy and anxious at his absence I am well 
assured ; but her feelings in the matter were 
mingled, and I am at a loss to describe them. 
As for Constance, she was still sad and still 
different from her former self. Milward 
was still a visitor to the house, but the old 
confidence was not maintained between them, 
and Constance grew more and more con- 
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strained in her manner towards him after 
the eventful night at the Botanical Gardens. 
She treated him, however, with more respect 
than formerly ; and that gentleman, who we 
► know was not apt to be easily discouraged, 
accepted this as a favourable sign. He was 
not in a hurry. Why should he be? He 
was young, and had plenty of time to marry; 
so he philosophically left events to take their 
course. He had not the smallest idea, all 
this time, that Constance was mainly occu- 
pied in wondering what had become of Sir 
Norman Halidame. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Tl f"AY had not long settled in Garden 
^^^ Reach when she received a letter 
which castagloom upon her friends. The little 
party were at the breakfast-table when the 
post arrived; and May, who was not troubled 
with many communications through the postj 
opened her solitary letter before Mrs. Bel- 
travers and Constance had cared to do more 
than look at the outside of their own corre- 
spondence. 

"You have some news, May, I know," 
said Mrs. Beltravers, noticing the earnest- 
ness with which that young lady perused 
the contents of her epistle. 
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" The letter is from my father," answered 
May ; *^ and I am always glad to hear from 
him. But I am not sure that I am pleased 
with what he says. I wish much to join 
him, but I shall be very sorry to leave you 
and Constance." 

" He is sending for you up-country, then?" 
said both ladies in a breath. 

" He says that I must go as soon as I can 
find friends travelling in that direction who 
can accompany me. I cannot go alone, of 
course." 

Mrs. Beltravers was much agitated by the 
announcement. 

" But you must not go," she said ; " we 
cannot lose you so soon. Pray prevail 
upon your father to spare you a little 
longer. You can tell him that you are 
safe — with — with — the — ^the most faithful 
of friends." 
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" I have already told him that, dear Mrs. 
Beltravers, and I have said how happy I 
should be if we could find ourselves all to- 
gether at the same station, and that I would 
make him acquainted with you and Con- 
stance — ^with you especially, who have been 
so kind to me." 

Mrs. Beltravers came round to May's 
chair, leant over her shoulder, and kissed 
her tenderly It may have been by instinct, 
to hide the emotion which her face could 
not conceal. 

" And have you said this to him. May ?" 
she asked, with an expression of pleasure 
strangely mingled with sad anxiety. " It is 
— is — very, very kind of you." 

"My dear Mrs. Beltravers," returned 
May, "I have said nothing more than I 
meant. I think it would be so pleasant if 
we could be all together — that you could 
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know my father, and that he could know 
you, I am sure that you are exactly the 
kind of person whom he woulci like on the 
shortest notice." 

Mrs, Beltravers here burst into tears and 
quitted the room. Then Constance ex- 
pressed her sorrow at so soon losing her 
new ally ; for a great friendship, as I think 
I have said, had been established between 
the two girls. They were both saying how 
sorry they were, when Mrs. Beltravers re- 
joined them, and, having apparently re- 
covered her composure, proceeded to open 
her own letters, which had lain all this time 
beside her plate. 

She proceeded to the task in a very un- 
willing manner, setting aside some ladylike- 
looking epistles, most unwarrantably crossed, 
for perusal, I suppose, at her leisure ; and at 
last, coming to a missive of business appear- 
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ance which she was nearly neglecting altor 
gether, it looked so particularly uninviting 
outside. Mechanically, however, she open- 
ed it, while gazing sadly at May ; when, on 
a sudden, as she glanced at its contents, her 
face lit up with a look of pleasure. It was 
a look which always became Mrs. Beltravers, 
whose beauty was not of the description thalt 
gains by sadness — and sometimes she ap- 
peared kind and happy in spite of herself. 

" Here is a happy coincidence I" she cried, 
holding up the business-like letter in triumph. 
" Our manager at Saharunpore wants us to 
go there at once. He says that all kinds of 
affairs connected with the estate require to 
be arranged, and that the trustees, or some 
people of the kind, wish to consult with us, 
or with me, at any rate, on the part of Con- 
stance." 

"And you will go there?'' asked May, 
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eagerly ; adding, however, with quick dis- 
couragement, "but this place — Sahar — what 
do you call it ? — is not where my father is. 
You will leave me after all." 

May's ideas of Indian localities were 
rather limited. 

" It is very near, though," said Mrs. Bel- 
travers, " and we can travel up the country 
together, and I can — can at least — send 
you on to join— to Dehra Doon, that is to 
say." 

Mrs. Beltravers was evidently thinking 
more than she expressed, and it seemed 
that her thoughts were not all happy. But 
the plan was a welcome one to all, even to 
Constance, who did not much care where 
she went, but was at least glad to have the 
society of May. 

"There is some little difficulty involved," 
said Mrs. Beltravers to May, coming to the 
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practical point. '' We cannot travel all the 
way alone. Time was when ladies needed 
no attendance beyond that of their na- 
tive servants, and might journey from one 
end of the Grand Trunk Road to the 
other without dreaming of danger. But 
since those dreadful mutinies-when Con- 
stance and myself were, fortunately, in 
Europe — ^the case is different, and some 
parts of the country are still disturbed. 
We are quite safe as far- as we can be 
taken by the railway; but travelling 
by i&k is impossible without protec- 
tion." 

It was ultimately arranged that our friends 
should brave the journey by themselves as 
far as they could by railway, and then wait 
until other passengers were proceeding up 
the road, so that they might have company 
at least, if not a special escort. Then came 
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purchasing, packing, and miscellaneous pre- 
parations ; and while these are going on, it 
is as well to leave the ladies alone. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

rpHE relations between Constance and 
-*- Milward were, as we have seen, not 
very clearly defined; and one day before 
their departure Mrs. Beltravers questioned 
that young lady on the subject. 

" I never much liked Mr. Milward," said 
Mrs. Beltravers ; " but I begin to pity him, 
for he is being treated very unfairly. Apart 
from the encouragement you gave him at 
first, you have treated him since with such 
a decided mark of your preference, that he 
may be excused if he considers you com- 
promised in his favour. You ought to give 
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him at least an answer one way or the 
other." 

" I know I ought," cried the girl, " and 
that is what distresses me ; for I cannot re- 
concile myself to the answer he expects, 
and the one that I ought to give. As for 
Norman — Sir Norman Halidame — I will of 
course think no more about him. He has 
treated me as I deserve to be treated, and 
all I can hope is that we may never meet 
again. But — ^but — I never knew till now 
how much I loved him 1" 

And the girl wept bitterly. 

" Poor child !" said Mrs. Beltravers, try- 
ing to soothe her. *' You are indeed made 
to suffer for your fault — and from suffering 
from faults none of us can hope to escape — 
but Sir Norman being — being gone, you are 
at least free to answer Mr. Milward as you 
please, and you ought to do so at once, be- 
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fore we set out on our journey. I do not 
wish to influence you either way — ^you know 
what I should have wished, could it have 
been; but now all I wish is to see you 
happy in your own way. If you accept Mr. 
Milward " 

" But suppose, mamma, that I refuse 
him?" 

'^ In that case I am at least sure of this 
— ^that Milward is an honourable man ; that 
he will respect your feelings, and give you 
no pain by making reproaches. Believe 
me that what I say will prove true." 

"If I thought so " 

" But you must think so. I will answer 
for him." 

" That would make me — almost — happy. 
It would at least remove the present weight 
upon me — a burden that I cannot bear. I 
will take your advice — ^why did not I take 
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it always ? — and break to him as gently as 
I can what he is to expect. But I cannot 
talk to him — I must write." 

And Constance wrote that evening. Her 
task was a difficult one — and how easy it 
would have been if performed for another 
person I Writing for anybody rather than 
herself, she would at once have expressed 
exactly what she intended, in terms of the 
utmost propriety — saying neither too little 
nor too much. But it is a very different 
thing being the counsel in your own case. 
So Constance wrote at least a dozen letters 
before she could write one that would — well, 
not satisfy her, but that would sufficiently 
answer her purpose. It was a very consider- 
ate and even kind communication. Constance 
could no more have written it three months 
before than she could have taken a flight to 
the moon. But her suffering had taught 
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her much — she had begun to feel for the 
first time. She could not have written as 
she did even, if she had only not wished to 
marry Milward. It was the love which she 
bore to one man which led her to respect 
the love borne to her by another. Love 
is said to be selfish, and I suppose it is 
so in one aspect ; but it is the cause of a 
great deal of charity. Lovers always treat 
lovers with tenderness ; and when one per- 
son is really loved, all the world is loved 
besides. 

I suppose it was for this reason that 
Constance never cared so much for Mil- 
ward as when she was casting him off. 
Once, indeed, when she had finished one 
of her rejected missives, which she con- 
demned as too cruel, she went so far as 
to fancy that she had mistaken her feel- 
ing towards him, and that she might take 
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hira, after all, with a true heart. And then 
came a whisper in her ear — (whence do 
such whispers come?) — that Norman had 
been very quick to condemn her, and might, 
after all, rejoice at the turn events had taken. 
Impelled by this idea she began another let- 
ter to Milward, assuring him of her love. 
But this was more diflScult than all her 
previous essays on the other side. Her pen 
would not record the words she wished to 
write — the diction got hopelessly wrong — 
she evidently could not express the state of 
her mind upon paper. And, seeing this, 
she thought that her nervous irritation was 
a decree of Providence — that she was not 
destined to tell Milward she loved him. So 
she tore this letter as she had torn the 
others, and once more essayed to carry out 
her original intention. This she accomplish- 
ed at last ; and great was her sense of relief 
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when the letter was actually folded, direct- 
ed, and given out of her hands. She had 
now nothing to dread but Mil ward's answer ; 
and she believed that, if he accepted her 
decision resignedly and without reproach, 
her belief would be complete. But she de- 
ceived herself. Milward was — ^much what 
we know him to be. He was not troubled 
with strong passion which comes from deep 
feeling. He had loved Constance as well as 
he was capable of loving any woman. He 
admired her beauty ; he admired her spirit 
perhaps even more. She was a prize that 
he would have liked to win.* But he would 
no more protest against being rejected, than 
he would have protested against losing a 
game at cards, or his chance upon a race- 
horse. Some men are honourably warm — 
Milward was honourably cold. His was the 
happier lot of the two. It enabled him to write 
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what common people would call a " gentle- 
manlike " letter in reply ; and to be con- 
ventionally gentlemanlike in his position, 
most of us would have to renounce a great 
deal of natural feeling. 

His answer, couched in a spirit of kindly 
courtesy, with a reserve of friendliness, was 
well worthy of the delicacy which had in- 
spired Constance to make her avowal. It 
was a welcome relief to the girl, who felt 
so grateful to Milward for his consideration 
that she reproached herself again for having 
induced it ; and her charity went so far that 
she half persuaded herself to recall what she 
had done, and resume her former relations 
towards the young officer. She thought she 
would never be able to meet him again, 
after her treatment of him ; but Milward, 
fortunately, thought that his dignity demand- 
ed the ordeal as soon as possible ; so, a few 
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days after getting what they call in India 
his " jawab," he called in Garden Reach, in 
order to show how unconcernedly he could 
conduct himself. Constance was much 
agitated on his name being announced, but 
she could not refuse to see him ; and his de- 
meanour soon reassured her, and softened 
her regrets in a most satisfactory manner. 
There are few men, I fancy, beside Milward, 
with which a lady could have broken off an 
engagement in so pleasant a manner. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

MIL WARD took so composedly his con- 
dition as a rejected suitor that he 
volunteered to attend our friends in their 
upward journey as far as the railway could 
accommodate them; and accordingly, one 
fine morning towards the close of the year, 
four travellers — ^three ladies and a gentle- 
man — not only might have been observed, 
but were observed by a great many persons, 
to drive from a certain house in Garden 
Reach to a certain ghS,t whence the steam- 
ferrey was to convey them to the railway 
station at Howrah. In those days, as in 
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these, the river was traversed in this man- 
ner, while a bridge was being talked 
about. 

The iron horse in India is very much like 
the iron horse anywhere else. You cannot 
orientalise a steam-engine, and the rails and 
sleepers also persist in retaining their Eu- 
ropean character. But there are certain 
differences in detail which are obvious at 
first sight ; and these were keenly appreciat- 
ed by May, who, unlike the other members 
of the party, saw an Indian railway for the 
first time. Like other travellers, whose ex- 
perience in such matters have been British 
rather than Bengali, she was not prepared 
to see the baggage taken into the possession 
of a dozen or two of nearly naked black 
gentlemen, all talking at the top of their 
voices, and bent apparently upon carrying it 
in different directions. The manner in 
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which the third and fourth-class passengers 
were driven about by the money-takers and 
porters was also something new; and it 
seemed wonderful, after the chaos of con- 
fusion which prevailed at first, that order 
should be restored and departure become 
possible. But Milward was a good manager 
in such cases, and he paid the coolies, bul- 
lied them, and drove them away with Anglo- 
Indian vigour, so that in the course of time 
our travellers found themselves safe in their 
carriages and prepared to face destinies to 
any extent. They are excellent carriages — 
those of the first class — on the Indian railways, 
andadmirably adaptedfor the reception of air, 
a welcome ally in the '' cold weather," which 
description, by-the-way, must be accepted in 
a strictly comparative sense. The journey 
was thus made very pleasantly, and the pro- 
gress was not without novelty to a passenger 
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who had not been accustomed to see tro- 
pical trees and ancient temples, and villages 
which seem made of mud and matting, whirl 
by the windows, and monkeys and strange 
birds perching upon the telegraph wires. 

But railway journeys are fatiguing when- 
ever they are made, and our travellers were 
not sorry when, towards evening, they ar- 
rived at Shergotty, beyond which place the 
line was not then extended, and whence 
they were to submit themselves to the 
destinies of the d&k. Here they took up 
their quarters in the staging bungalow, 
where it was arranged that they should pass 
the night. Some other travellers were to 
proceed upwards in the morning, so they 
might calculate upon protection on the 
road. 

A d&k bungalow is not a cheerful place, 
and that at Shergotty — I suppose it has no 
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existence now—<x)uld not claim to be an ex- 
ception to the rule. Its exterior exhibited 
the usual bare building, with the usual 
thatched roof, standing in the usual desert 
compound, with the usual cook-house adja- 
cent ; and when you penetrated inside there 
was nothing to distinguish it from any other 
resting-place on the road; that is to say, 
there were four half-furnished rooms, each 
containing a bed without clothing, and des- 
titute of any adornment beyond the printed 
rules and regulations on the walls, unless we 
count the little case full of " serious *' little 
books, deposited for the use of travellers 
by a benevolent society. 

Such was the accommodation to which 
Mrs. Beltravers and her party found them- 
selves committed, and all they could do 
was to make the best of it. One of the 
rooms was already occupied by two gentle- 
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men, whose gharries, loaded with luggage, 
were standing at the entrance, the respec- 
tive horses having been taken out. Of two 
out of the other three apartments the ladies 
took prompt possession, and Milward, who 
had agreed to stay until next morning, ap- 
propriated the other. There was not too 
much room, for Mrs. Beltravers had an Eng- 
lish maid, and there were also two native 
abigails, and a man of the class called a 
" chupprassy," included in the suite of the 
ladies; but the native servants, when not 
engaged in their duties, confined themselves 
to the verandah outside. Mrs. Beltravers, 
being an old traveller, was not unprovided 
with stores of various kinds, so they were 
not quite dependent for dinner upon the 
khansamah's inevitable "moorghee grill" 
and curry. It was a clear case of " roughing 
it," however, and luxurious arrangements 
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were not to be thought of; but their absence 
did not disconcert anybody except the Eng- 
lish maid, who wondered that her mistress 
could "lower herself" by spending a night 
in such a place. 

When things were a little in order the 
khansamah belonging to the bungalow gave 
to Mrs. Beltravers the inevitable travellers' 
book, in order that she might enter the 
names of her party. The travellers' book is 
a great resource to wanderers resting in d&k 
bungalows, containing as it does the records 
of the arrival and departure for a year or 
two back of so many people more or less 
known to you, with the various opinions 
expressed of the accommodation, supplies and 
attendance. The majority of the entries are 
simple and decorous, but many are decided- 
ly otherwise, and bear strong marks of the 
Ensign mind. Some gentlemen do not give 
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their own names, bilt prefer playful al'mes 
descriptive of historical personages or public 
characters of the present day, with sometimes 
a pleasant mingling of the two. Thus you 
will read that Mr. Buckstone, accompanied 
by Queen Elizabeth, arrived at the bun- 
galow on a certain day, and stayed a certain 
number of hours, were very much disgusted 
at the refreshment supplied, and called the 
attention of the Governor-General to the 
fact that it was high time the khitmutgar 
had a clean pugree. Or it may be that you 
will find recorded how the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was entertained at the place, ac- 
companied by Becky Sharpe, Mr. J. L. 
Toole, Joe Muggins's dog, and other distin- 
guished gentlemen. You may easily ima- 
gine the manner in which the changes may 
be rung upon this kind of jocularity, under 
the conditions of youth and irresponsibility. 
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for the khansamah of course cannot read a 
word of the lively commentary, but imagines 
that his customers have been actuated by a 
severe sense of duty in making their efforts. 
Now and then he will look puzzled at a 
comic pictorial addition, but he usually con- 
siders this as a mystic rite associated with 
religion or caste. 

As to understanding the Feringhees, that 
is an object which never enters into his re- 
motest contemplation. This grave Asiatic, 
with his venerable beard, will tell lies to 
you, and swindle you, and it may be would 
have no objection to murder you if the per- 
formance came in his way of business ; but 
he never descends to wit or humour, and 
would not, were he offered the choicest 
specimens of those articles. He may be a 
criminal of the deepest dye — as ddk bun- 
galow khansamahs have occasionally been 
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found to be — but he never loses his dignity, 
and the high moral tone which he assumes 
towards a jesting officer and gentleman is 
that of the late Mr. Widdicomb, the riding- 
master at Astley's, in his conversations with 
the clown. I strongly suspect that Jehan 
Bukhsh considers the average order of edu- 
cated English gentlemen to rank among the 
vulgarest human brutes in creation. 

There was one feature in the bungalow- 
book brought to Mrs. Beltravers which was 
common to most bungalow-books that had 
not been burnt during the recent revolt. 
There was a great gap in it, as far as dates 
were concerned, during which no travellers 
had been on the road. Up to the latest 
hour before the blank the succeeding occu- 
pants of the bungalow had been making 
their comments in the old manner, " from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe ;" and the 
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last entry recorded the fact that two subal- 
tern officers had sought shelter, found 
everything "beastly," and had left indig- 
nantly because they could not get any beer. 
Mrs. Beltravers remembered their names 
very well. They had been found murdered on 
the road a few hours afterwards, and so dis- 
figured as to be distinguishable one from 
the other only through the difference in their 
hair, that of one falling straight, and that of 
the other clustering about his forehead in 
curls. Referring back, Mrs. Beltravers met 
with the names of many other persons who 
had since met with violent deaths, and she 
might have found many more, but that the 
khansamah came in and asked for the book, 
in order that the two travellers in the other 
part of the building might sign it, as they 
were just about to leave. 

One of the gentlemen in question was in 
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the Verandah at the side of the bungalow, 
examining the packing of his gharree, when 
the khansamah took away the volume, so 
it was placed in his hands before being con- 
veyed to his friend. As he took the pen 
which the attendant brought out to him, in 
order to make his entry, the stranger glanced 
at the names written above, and the date 
accompanjdng them. The sun was setting 
behind the distant hills, which now, in the 
cold season, were bright with vegetation ; 
and its deep red glow filled the verandah 
where he stood. But I think the flush which 
so suddenly rose to his cheek came from the 
blood, and you may easily suppose that it 
did when I tell you that the stranger was 
no other than Cecil Halidame. 

A few minutes afterwards Mrs. Beltravers 
received a message, through the khansamah, 
that a sahib desired an interview with her, 
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and would come to her verandah in front 
of the house if he could see her there 
alone. 

Constance was then in the adjoining room, 
and May was engaged in conversation with 
Mrs. Beltravers when the message reached 
that lady, who exhibited a momentary con- 
fusion, but said, with composure : 

" I suppose this is some Calcutta acquaint- 
ance ; but there is no reason why I should 
see him alone — ^it must be some mistake of 
the khansamah's. Come out with me, May, 
and we will see who it is." 

So May walked put upon the verandah 
with Mrs. Beltravers, and a minute after- 
wards they saw approaching them a person 
whom they both recognized. 

He paused when he beheld them, and was 
about to retreat, when Mrs. Beltravers, 
with some haughtiness of manner, mo- 
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tioned him to advance, saying hurriedly to 
May : 

" Leave me, my child ; I must speak to 
this man, as he wishes it. 

She was so agitated herself that she did 
not remark the agitation of May, who ran 
back into the house, and hid herself behind 
the green jalousies which occupied the door- 
way. And once there. May was chained to 
the spot. She had no desire to listen, but 
an irresistible impulse impelled her to behold 
the interview. As a spectator, however, 
she could not avoid gaining an idea of what 
passed between the two. They spoke in a 
low voice, so that only a word here and 
there reached the ears of May, and these 
she tried not to hear. But it was evident 
that Halidame was a suppliant, and that 
Mrs. Beltravers was repressing his advances 
with indignation and reproach. The inter- 
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view did not occupy many minutes, and it 
was being abruptly concluded by Mrs. Bel- 
travers, who was returning towards the 
doorway, when Halidame exclaimed passion- 
ately — and the words reached the ear of 
May in spite of herself — 

" I own that I wronged you about my 
brother, and you ought to believe me when 
I tell you what were my feelings towards 
May. T never loved her for herself — I never 
loved her at all — ^it was you who impelled 
me towards her — I saw in her your own 
self, as you were when I first loved you. 
You may tell her this — I will never meet her 
again." 

May neither heard nor saw more. How 
she reached the inner room she knew not ; 
but when consciousness came to her she 
found herself there with Constance, who 
was comforting her with kindly ministra- 
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tions. Mrs. Beltravers was also present, but 
too much agitated to give assistance ; and 
when May opened her eyes, looked around, 
and remembered where she was, the elder 
lady could only clasp her in her arms and 
cry over her — like a woman. May was her- 
self again very soon, and with her remem- 
brance of the words which she had heard 
from Cecil came a great sense of relief. She 
was not indignant with him ; she was not 
humiliated in herself. Cecil had done what 
no woman who loves him can forgive a man 
for doing. He had cast her off. He had 
avowed that she had attracted him only as 
the reflection of another, and by the light 
of this avowal his recent conduct towards 
her might be explained. It was explained, 
and May was thankful for the explanation. 
I suspect that she had never really loved 
Cecil, and how far she had forsewom herself 
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in her first impulses towards him I am unable 
to say. But I fancy that she deceived herself 
during those early days at Shuttleton, and 
had allowed Cecil also to be deceived. Con- 
stance, in her early days, would have felt no 
scruples in telling any man that she had 
changed her mind, but May's ideas of honour 
in such matters were part of her nature 
and one girl, as we know, had learned from 
experience that which was an instinct with 
the other. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

TTTHILE our friends were thus occupied, 
^ ^ the sound of a horn was heard from 
without — a horn of strange sounds, such as 
that with which the native drivers of d^ 
carriages announce their arrival and depar- 
ture — accompanied by the noise of wheels. 
The ladies — who were, after all, only wo- 
men — went into the verandah to learn the 
cause. They were just in time to see one 
of the vehicles, which had been drawn up 
in the side verandah, disappearing through 
the gate of the compound. 

" It was the sahib," said the khansaoiah ; 
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"he was in a great hurry to go on to 
Umballah." 

It was indeed Cecil, who had departed 
without a word to his friend. The latter, 
attracted by the same sound as that which 
had brought out the ladies, now appeared, 
and the result was a new surprise. He ran 
half-way to the gate, with a vague idea, ap- 
parently, of an explanation, and was recog- 
nized immediately to be Wyndermere. The 
recognition was as immediate on the other 
side, and Wyndermere came forward at 
once, full of delighted demonstrations. He 
had been nursing a grievance, as we know, 
for a fortnight before; but he forgot all 
about it on a sudden, and was governed by 
his instinct, as a gentleman ought to be 
under such conditions. 

May would have much preferred not 
meeting Wyndermere at that moment. She 
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did not ask herself why ; but we may well 
suppose that Cecil Halidame's recent revela- 
tion had something to do with her embar- 
rassment — for embarrassed she really was 
when Wyndermere proffered his hand, and 
greeted her with the frank, open gaze which, 
in spite of herself, had been shining in her 
heart ever since the ball at the Botanical 
Gardens. The fact was. May could not 
think about two men at once, and, like an 
exemplary young lady, she did not attempt 
to do so ; and even now she had not had 
time to forget Cecil, who, with all his faults, 
was — scarcely out of the compound. 

So May was embarrassed upon meeting 
Wyndermere ; and as May was embarrassed 
Wyndermere grew embarrassed also. So 
he addressed himself presently to Mrs. Bel- 
travers ; and fortunately that lady and him- 
self had enough to talk about for the creation 
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of a diversion. How came Wyndermere 
with Cecil Halidame? The explanation 
was of the most natural kind. They were 
both proceeding to the upper provinces — 
Halidame to join his regiment at Umballah ; 
Wyndermere to assume his charge as magis- 
trate and collector at a station close by. 
They had met by accident — or what we 
agree to call accident — at Howra, and had 
journeyed upward together ; and Halidame 
having some time on his hands — for he had 
left Calcutta sooner than he had intended 
after the ball — had agreed to spend it with 
an indigo-planter of his acquaintance, who 
would give him pig-sticking and general hos- 
pitality. So, when he met Wyndermere, he 
persuaded that meritorious civil servant, 
who was also a little at leisure, to go with 
him to the indigo-planter's; and the two 
had accordingly partaken of the pig-sticking 
VOL. in. s 
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and general hospitality originally intended 
for one. Such was the simple reason why 
they were together at Shergotty; and for 
the sudden separation on Halidame's part 
Wynderniere was at a loss to account. 

However, he was prepared to make him- 
self happy where he was — particularly 
happy. And in pursuance of that object 
he arranged to stay at the bungalow that 
night, and travel on with the ladies. So 
they all dined together soon afterwards on 
the bungalow fare, with such additions as 
they were able to make ; and it seemed to 
be the general opinion that a bad dinner 
was much better than a good one. The 
same party had certainly not found the same 
enjoyment at any of their gorgeous feasts in 
Calcutta. 

When the meal was over there was a 
general adjournment to the verandah, 
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where the almost sudden darkness which fol- 
lows sunset in the East was relieved by a 
moon nearly at its full — ^the succeeding 
moon, conventionally rather than scientifi- 
cally described, to that which had lit up the 
Botanical Gardens on a certain eventful 
night. And in the moonlight, when the 
deep silence was broken only by the occa- 
sional cry of a jackal — who ought to have 
been a nightingale, but unfortunately was 
not, for nightingales do not love wild parts 
of the country, and will have nothing to do 
with them — Wyndermere took an opportu- 
nity, when Milward Avas entertaining the 
other ladies, to engage himself in conversa- 
tion with May. They had a long talk, and 
its topics included all the occurrences in 
which they had an interest in common. 
Wyndermere spoke of the theatre, and told, 
in decided terms, upon which he had not 
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hitherto ventured, how the " Daugliter of 
the Doge " had won hie heart, and how he 
had cherished her image in his mind even 
when there seemed no hope that he would 
ever behold her again. And he told her, 
too, of the gift with which he had accom- 
panied his letter ; and the latter communi- 
cation agitated May in the midst of the plea- 
sure which Wyndermere's avowal gave her, 
disguise it to herself as she might ; for it told 
her of the dishonour of Cecil Halidame, 
and confirmed her in the worst suspicions 
which she had entertained of that unhappy 
man. What a contrast, she thought, was 
Wyndermere — with his brave nature beam- 
ing in his eyes, without a secret thought — 
to the man by whose crafty* fascination she 
had once been bound. Her impulse was to 
turn to Wyndermere, repay frankness with 
frankness, and say that she was his own. 
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But she felt — poor girl, she had no need to 
feel so — guilty towards him in her previous 
relations with Halidame, and she said within 
herself, " I dare not give him an answer un- 
til he knows all.'* And that all she could 
not persuade herself to tell him now — ^she 
could not nerve herself to the task. So 
when Wynderraere pressed the final ques- 
tion, which he did with all a lover's ardour, 
she could meet it only by a rather strange 
reply, of which, however, we have had 
another example. She said, " Perhaps." 

It was enough for Wyndermere. He was 
a happy man. 

It was soon time — how the hours had 
flown by ! — to separate for the night, and 
then May found herself alone with Mrs. 
Beltravers, for Constance preferred to be 
without other society than that of the Eng- 
lish maid. May's thoughts at once reverted 
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to the meeting with Cecil Halidame, and 
she could not forbear asking the meaning of 
the reference to herself which she had over- 
heard. The truth was that Halidame, as- 
suming Mrs. Beltravers to be aware of his 
relations towards the younger lady, had ex- 
cused himself without being accused, and 
betrayed the fact which he would have been 
desirous on every account to conceal. His 
jealousy of his brother, which, in the course 
of the interview, had caused him to cast the 
bitterest reproaches upon Mrs. Beltravers, 
probably suggested to him that he might 
meet with a similar accusation in return, 
and caused him to anticipate it with a want 
of caution to be accounted for only by his 
state of distraction at the time. 

However that may have been, Mrs. Bel- 
travers did not find May's question a plea- 
sant one to answer. Her tranquil tempera- 
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ment, which so frequently saved her from 
thinkmg when thinkmg would bring pain, 
had enabled her to dismiss the matter from 
her mind during the evening ; but now the 
question must be faced, and how was she to 
answer it ? She essayed a half-truth. 

"Mr. Halidame," she said, "has been 
persecuting me with his attentions for years 
.past; and, according to his story, he has 
been flirting with you lately ; and when he 
forced himself upon me this afternoon he 
was trying to explain his conduct. That is 
all." 

But Mrs. Beltravers blushed so deeply as 
she said this, that May was impelled to the 
conclusion that it was not all, and that the 
elder lady knew a great deal more about 
Cecil than she chose to say. Mrs. Beltravers 
saw that her evasion had not succeeded, and 
reproached herself mentally for exposing 
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May to the danger which might come from 
her ignorance of Cecil's true character. 
The latter thought came to her suddenly, 
and startled her not a little ; and after a 
severe struggle with herself, she determin- 
ed to make May a confidant of her secret. 

The communication was a painful one; 
but Mrs. Beltravers gained courage as she 
proceeded, for May received it with every 
expression of sympathy, and was moved 
more than once to tears. At its conclusion 
the girl kissed the narrator affectionately, 
and then Mrs. Beltravers asked — 

" Do you despise me, May, for my con- 
duct?" 

" Despise you !" cried the girl, with re- 
newed embrace ; " despise you! — that would 
be harsh and cruel, and I could not be that 
to you. You have been a kind friend to 
me, as you are to everybody you meet, and 
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I could not love you the less even had your 
— your fault — ^been greater than it was. I 
should be happy — more happy than I can 
express — if I could hear that you were re- 
conciled with your husband." 

" That he were reconciled to me, May, 
you should say '; I have been true to him all 
these years, in thought as in deed." 

" I know you have ; I would not believe 
the contrary. But your husband — surely 
he cannot know " 

" He knows nothing, I fear, and desires 
to know nothing. He took his own course 
at the time, intending to keep it. His char- 
acter is stem, not cold — I must not say that 
^-only stern. But I have often thought 
that if he could but know — he might change 
towards me — and yet I scarcely know." 

" I am sure, judging from what you tell 
me of him, that he would. He cannot be 
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80 Stern — so hard — as to be quite unfor-^ 
giving." 

** I should be happy indeed if I felt as 
certain as you do. But I have seen no- 
thing of him since that dreadful night- 
heard nothing.'* 

" And you have never known where to 
find him ?" 

" I might have known by addressing a 
letter to the proper authority, for he has 
been until lately still on the list of the Army 
— I believe he has at last sold out. But I 
have never had the courage to appeal to 
him, and I have always hoped that by a 
chance— or what people call a chance — ^we 
should meet. I Have had a presentiment^ 
indeed, that we should do so some day." 

" And you cannot tell at the present time 
where to find him ?" 

Mrs. Beltravers blushed deeply as she an* 
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swered, " I think I do know now. I have 
reason to believe that he is in India." 

"My dear friend," said May, " you ought 
to have courage to write to him — no man 
could be so hard and cold as to be indiffer- 
ent to your tale. If I knew him — your hus- 
band — I would make him come to you." 

May said this with an air of great deter- 
mination, stamping her little foot. " I should 
like to tell my father all that you have told 
me," she continued ; " he might advise you 
— ^perhaps help you ; he may even be ac- 
quainted with your husband — he also served 
in India for some years. May I tell him 
when we meet? He is coming to us, you 
know, at Dehra Doon, to take me away," 

There was but a dim light in the room, 
where the two ladies were seated side by 
side upon one of the rude beds, and May 
did not notice the emotion which the face 
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of Mrs. Beltravers betrayed when asked this 
question. But she heard her say, after a 
short pause : 

"You may, my child; you may. Tell 
him all you know — all I have told you. It 
may be that you will bring me back my 
happiness." 

Mrs. Beltravers folded May in her arms 
and kissed her fondly ; and May promised 
that she would write to her father while on 
the journey, and enlist his sympathies before 
they met. 

" I should be so happy if any act of mine 
could help you," said May. 

Mrs. Beltravers kissed her again ; and 
then the two ladies let in their servants, who 
b^an brushing out their hair — an operation 
that had been retarded all the time they 
were talking — ^which was a sign that they 
intended at last retiring to rest. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

SOME people like dkk travelling in India. 
It has its pleasant side ; it gives you a 
thorough sense of freedom. It has all the 
charm which belongs to running away, with- 
out entailing the responsibility of being pur- 
sued. It is very different from the liberty 
which you enjoy on board ship — which poets 
and other deluded persons have grossly ex- 
aggerated. Corsairs and misanthropes to 
the contrary notwithstanding, a ship, if it be 
a Paradise of freedom, has many prosaic 
drawbacks. You are safe from the post- 
man's knock and the newspapers, and the 
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visit of the possible dun ; but you are at the 
mercy of a great many people who may make 
you very uncomfortable — that is to say, if 
you are in the position of a passenger. The 
captain, if he does his duty in a conscientious 
manner, will bore you with regulations 
which may be necessary for a community, 
but are apt to chafe the individual ; and the 
same officer, if he happens to be of a cheer- 
ful temperament, and socially inclined, will 
probably pay more than necessary attention 
to the lady passengers, in which case he is 
certain to run you upon a rock or a coral 
reef. And at best — besides accepting the 
inevitable society — you must be content to 
take whatever the purser pleases to give you 
in the way of consommation, with the alter- 
native of the misery which comes from living 
in a chronic state of protest. 

There are no drawbacks of the kind in 
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d^k travelling. You may proceed when you 
please, and when you like you may rest. 
You are not even bound to stop at the stag- 
ing bungalows unless you think fit ; and you 
have no regulations to observe, except such 
as are made expressly for your convenience. 
These advantages were fully appreciated by 
our travellers on the present occasion. 
;. They were not in a great hurry, so in- 
curred very little fatigue ; and the weather 
was so cool that they had no need to rest in 
the middle of the day, so that they put up at 
the bungalows only at night, and did the 
travelling by day, like respectable people. 
Now that Wyndermere had joined them, the 
ladies had no anxiety about an escort ; and 
if their carriages could not keep always to- 
gether — owing to discrepancies among the 
dkk horses, some of which would go and 
4Bome of which would not — they managed at 
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least to meet frequently on the road, and 
always at the bungalows. At the latter, 
Mrs. Beltravers' resources enabled them to 
enjoy something like a well-regulated menage 
— ^picnieky, but pleasant — and after a few 
days of this kind of life, the idea of a do- 
mestic state of " utter civilization " became 
repugnant to the idea. 

They passed very few European passen- 
gers on the road; and the natives who 
traversed it in hackeries, or little pavilions 
on wheels — or more frequently on foot, with 
their little bundles and brass lotahs, and 
their heads bound up to save them from the 
dust — scarcely seemed to break the solitude, 
and were as much a part of the scene as the 
paddy fields and the peepuls. There was 
an interval of excitement in traversing the 
Parisnauth Hills, and the Dunwah Pass was, 
as usual, a trial ; but the difficulties entailed 
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by this unruly part of the country weve 
amply compensated by the wild beauty of 
the scenery, made strange and solemn at 
night, when the dry wooded hills were alive 
with shifting fires. Crossing the Ganges at 
Benares, and that desert of sand, the Soane 
—over both of which railway-trains now 
run without interruption — were then la- 
borious performances ; and May was not a 
little surprised when she found that the car- 
riages of the party must be conveyed — over 
the water upon boats, and over the sand 
upon trucks — ^by means of teams of oxen, 
which laboriously pulled the vehicles along a 
path, into which the wheels sank almost as 
high as their axles. The sand, too, being 
occasionally shifting, there was a little ex- 
citement in the idea that you might be pos- 
sibly swallowed up. But there were few 
other varieties in the journey, and the level 
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plains which bounded the easy part of the 
road were remarkable for little but dulness 
and dust. 

Higher up the country there was another 
bit of railway, but for the greater part of the 
journey our travellers had to depend upon 
the d4k ; and their progress was as monoto- 
nous as could well be. But everybody, ex- 
cept poor Constance, and Matilda-Jane the 
English maid, said they enjoyed it immensely. 
That Constance should not be prepared to 
find amusement in passing scenes you may 
well imagine ; but Matilda- Jane's objections 
were connected with dignity. Ladies and 
gentlemen, she considered, should not "lower 
themselves " by such a rough way of living ; 
for her part she had never been used to any- 
thing of the kind, and so forth. I must do 
Matilda- Jane, however, the justice to admit 
that her superiors were principally pleased 
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with the journey because they were pleased 
with each other — and themselves. 

Thus far all went well; but the party 
were not destined to reach their journey's 
end without an unexpected adventure. It 
was on the tenth day after their departure 
from Calcutta that they were proceeding 
along the road, making remarkably good 
way, in consequence of the horses attached 
to their several vehicles being unanimous in 
consenting to go, when a sudden diflSculty 
arose with those animals, who manifested a 
strong tendency to turn round and proceed 
the wrong way. The native drivers urged 
them in vain ; they could scarcely be per- 
suaded to crawl, and the least relaxation in 
the means adopted for propulsion was certain 
to be followed by a retrogressive movement 
calculated to bring about an overturn. Wyn- 
dermere's gharee was in advance of the two 
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Others, containing respectively Mrs. Beltra- 
vers and May, and Constance and Matilda- 
Jane ; the native servants, owing to a 
scarcity of horses, having been left behind, 
to make their way in their own manner. 
There was some alarm among the occupants 
of the vehicles in the rear at these proceed- 
ings, and some surprise when the drivers 
presently pulled up. Looking out from the 
open doors, the ladies then saw Wyndermere 
standing in the road engaged in earnest con- 
versation with several natives — evidently 
travellers — who were gesticulating with 
much animation, and pointing in a particular 
direction. They were joined while thus en- 
gaged by two sowars, who appeared to be^ 
long to the mounted police, employed at 
that time to patrol the road for the protec- 
tion of passengers ; and the latter were 
especially earnest in the communications 
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which they made to Wyndermere. A few 
minutes afterwards that gentleman ap- 
proached the carriage of Mrs. Beltravers, 
and said : 

" You must not be alarmed, ladies, but 
we might have had an awkward rencontre 
here — we were nearly getting into the 
enemy's camp." 

The words "enemy" and "camp" did 
not reassure the ladies ; but Wyndermere 
proceeded — 

" The fact is that a disappointed chief, 
belonging, I believe, to Oude, is making a 
raid upon this part of the country. He is 
in considerable force, and is encamped about 
a mile ahead, a short distance off the road. 
We cannot think of going on, and must re- 
turn at once to Banglepore. We dare not 
hope to make Meerut, I fear, for some days 
to come ; but there is no danger for the pre- 
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sent, and we are happily warned in time." 
The situation was not a pleasant one, and 
the ladies, whose heads were full of the 
horrors of the preceding year, may be par- 
doned if they did not at once take Wynder- 
mere's advice in reference to being alarmed. 
But they bore themselves bravely, and no- 
body made any remonstrance except Matildev- 
Jane, who said that she knew — which she 
certainly did not — of what must come from 
such an outlandish way of travelling, and 
added, in a warning way, that her 'Enery 
(a gentleman to whom, it seems, she was 
engaged to be married) would be very angry 
when he heard what had happened. It 
seemed very unlikely, however, that the 
anger of 'Enery would bear any approach, 
in its consequences, to the anger of Achilles 
upon a celebrated occasion ; so there was k 
general contentment to accept the threatened 
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condition. But Matilda- Jane needed a little 
bullying from Wyndermere before she would 
cease to upbraid ; and even then she pro- 
tected herself by a protest, and threatened 
to " take the law " of that gentleman for 
bringing them all into such a situation. 

There was no time to be lost, however, 
so the horses' heads were soon turned, and 
the animals, having their own way at last, 
went like the wind. The next stage was 
accomplished with wonderful speed, and the 
next relay of horses, animated apparently 
by the same instinct (animals, I suppose, 
communicate their impressions to one an- 
other like human beings), seconded the 
efforts of their predecessors with equal 
ardour. Our party had passed through 
Mynpoorie early in the morBing, and it was 
early in the afternoon when they were 
turned back, having accomplished some 
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thirty miles of their journey during the in- 
tervening time. They would reach their 
destination before evening at their present 
pace ; but they had scarcely proceeded half 
way on the second stage, when there came 
an incident which delayed them for a short 
interval. 

Wyndermere was looking out from the 
door of his carriage with more anxiety, I 
fancy, than he had chosen to express to the 
ladies, when he saw in the distance a body 
edf mounted troops approaching at the trot. 
From the space which it occupied against 
the clear sky — it occupied a rising ground — 
he judged it to be an entire regiment ; but 
he could make out little more until, with 
the assistance of a race-glass which he had 
at hand, he discovered that the men were 
natives — evidently a regiment of Irregular 
Horse. They might be friends, but it was 
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equally certain that they might be enemies, 
and the chance had to be met. What 
should he do ? Wyndermere possessed the 
rarest kind of courage, that of coolness and 
composure. Two minutes' deliberation de- 
cided him that to turn once more would be 
of no avail. The danger behind was certain ; 
the danger in front was at least doubtful, 
and there was no need to alarm the ladies 
until the event could be ascertained. But 
the ladies soon found out the state of the 
case for themselves. Matilda-Jane, as they 
approached the advancing ressalahsj saw, 
without the aid of a race-glass, that they 
were composed of native troops; so she 
gave up all for lost at once. 

"What am I to do?" she said to Con- 
stance. " I am quite at their mercy, and 
may be carried oflF at once; and I never 
could bear to have an odious black man for 
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a husband, to say nothing of all his other 
wives !" 

Constance, though agitated herself at the 
possible danger, could not help being amused 
at the way in which Matilda-Jane jumped to 
conclusions. That young person did not 
seem to fear for her life ; but appeared to 
take it for granted that there was a con- 
spiracy among the entire regiment of horse 
to carry her oflF into splendid and compli- 
mentary captivity, by making her the Light 
of somebody's Harem upon the shortest pos- 
sible notice. 

Mrs. Beltravers and May, you may be 
sure, had their share of apprehension when 
they saw the cloud of dust, among which, 
as a rising breeze from time to time swept 
it aside, they beheld the ominous aspect of 
native sowars. But Wyndermere, who was 
still busy with his race-glass, presently solved 
all doubts. 
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" White officers, by Jove I" he exclaimed. 
" Thank God, we are saved !" 

Wyndermere, you see, like a great many 
English gentlemen, used the name of the 
heathen deity, from force of habit, a little 
inconsistently. 

With his next breath he called out to all 
the drivers to pull up ; and the three car- 
riages were soon echelloned, in a more or 
less regular manner, along the road. 

The measured sound of the trot was now 
heard distinctly, and the dust seemed to in- 
crease as the ressalahs drew near. Wyn- 
dermere now alighted, and ran to the two 
gharees — he went first to that of Mrs. Bel- 
travers and May — to assure their occupants 
of their safety, and before he left that 
vehicle he performed a very impolite act. 
He tenderly embraced, and kissed several 
times, one lady in the presence of another 
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Who that lady was I leave you to guess ; 
but I am under the impression that it was 
not Mrs. Beltravers. 

It was a very mean advantage for Wyn- 
dermere to take of the supposed danger. 
But nobody was oflfended — Mrs. Beltravers 
smiled, and May shed tears which were not 
quite tears of grief. It is curious what a 
minor matter she considered their condition 
on the road in comparison with some other 
things of more domestic interest. The regi- 
ment soon came up to the travellers ; the 
advanced guard went by, and then was 
heard, in a brave English word of command, 
the mandate to halt. The halt followed in 
an instant, and then the commanding officer 
rode out from his place to address Wynder- 
mere. The two gentlemen recognised one 
another immediately as old acquaintances. 

" How are you, Colonel?" said one; " you 
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remember me — Wyndermere ? I ought to 
have known such a celebrated regiment as 
Rowland's Horse in the distance." 

"Glad to see you, my boy," said the 
other, with cordial haste. " I need not ask 
you what you are doing here — going on to 
Banglepore, of course. I am after that 
rascal Feroze Shah, who's plajdng the devil 
somewhere ahead. Only got the telegram 
this morning — in our saddles an hour after. 
There are more troops to come from Ban- 
glepore, so don't be astonished if you meet 
them." 

Wyndermere gave Colonel Howland a 
hasty account of the manner in which the 
party had been turned back, and was able, 
besides — which was a much more important 
matter — ^to give him a very good idea of 
where the enemy was to be found. The 
colonel was about to march at once on re- 
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ceiving this information, but Wyndermerd 
detained him for an instant. 

" Pardon me for asking," said he, " what 
that Hussar officer does among you ; I can't 
see his face, but his uniform is not yours." 

" He volunteered, and has been allowed 
to do duty with us, as one of my officers 
was placed suddenly on the sick-list. Good- 
bye, old fellow ; I dare say we shall meet 
again." 

And the soldier wrung the hand of the 
civilian with much warmth. They were by 
no means intimate acquaintances, but cor- 
diality grows with the occasion. 

The regiment was now at the trot, and as 
it went off, and Wyndermere stayed for a 
moment to speak to Constance, the Hussar 
officer whom he had noticed rode out from 
his place and pulled up beside the carriage 
containing Mrs. Beltravers and May. 
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*' Good-bye, Marian," said he; '•it is a 
strange chance that we should meet in this 
manner: say good-bye to me, for I think 
we shall never meet again — something tells 
me so." Then, for the first time noticing 
May, he looked somewhat confused, but 
added, '' Say good-bye also to me, May, or 

I should say Miss , but never mind, 

and forgive me for my treatment of you. 
I am very bad, and never behaved well to 
any woman in my life, except one i and you 
know, Marian, that I was always true to 

you." 

Mrs. Beltravers was deeply affected. She 

could only say, " Good-bye, Captain Hali- 

dame — I forgive you." 

" Say, Cecil, for the last time." 

"Well, good-bye — Cecil — and we mitst 

not meet again, remember, if we can avoid 

it." 
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" We never shall meet, I tell you. If I 
am not knocked over to-day or to-morrow, 
be sure my time will soon come, and then 
you will be rid of me." 

^' Do not be cruel, Cecil ; good-bye, and 
Heaven protect you." 

May echoed the prayer in her own mind, 
with perhaps a little more meaning; but 
she could not look at its subject as she 
faltered forth — 

" I forgive you, Captain Halidame — good- 
bye." 

Halidame inclined his head, and with a 
wave of the hand galloped off to rejoin the 
column. The look o.f despair which lit his 
handsome face was such as a man can wear 
but once in his life. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

IT was sunset when the travellers arrived 
at Banglepore. The station bore a 
very different aspect from that which it had 
borne in the morning. Then it was all in 
repose ; now it was alive with men moving 
about and talking in groups, evidently under 
the influence of some strong excitement. 
The ddk gharees, announced by the horns 
of the drivers, were at once surrounded by 
eager expectants of news. Whence did 
they come, and what was known of the 
enemy ? Such were the questions address- 
ed to Wyndermere as he alighted; and 
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when it was found that the occupants of 
the other carriages were ladies, there came 
offers of hospitality from all sides. Wyn- 
dermere, on their part, accepted an offer to 
be " put up " from the surgeon of the sta- 
tion, who had a larger house than most of 
his brother officers, and Mrs. Beltravers and 
their party soon found themselves in posses- 
sion of a very pretty bungalow, with a gar- 
den and a great many civilized arrangements 
besides — a strong contrast to the dik bun- 
galows with which they had been content 
since leaving Calcutta. Provision was made, 
too, for Wyndermere, as a matter of course. 
He did not happen to find any men he 
knew, but strangers were quite sufficient for 
the purpose. One of these — an officer of a 
line regiment, of which a wing was quarter- 
ed in the station — appropriated him imme- 
diately as a guest, and he was then and 
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there introduced to the mess as an honorary 
member. He dined there that evening, 
after having satisfied himself that the ladies 
were being cared for in right Indian style ; 
and from the conversation of those about 
him, he was soon able to form some i^ea of 
the nature of the crisis. 

The enemy were on the march downwards, 
it appeared ; but it was not certain which 
way they would take, whether they would 
come to Banglepore or go to Hookumabad, 
some thirty miles' distance, where the force 
opposed to them would be weaker, consist- 
ing as it did of little beyond the native 
police. Orders had been given that a regi- 
ment of JesailcheeSy or lancemen, should be 
pushed up that night, the wing of Europeans 
being reserved for the defence of the sta- 
tion, for which service, at thkt time, native 
troops were not considered safe. The regi- 
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ment marched oflF late in the evening, and 
there was a great gathering on the verandah 
of the mess-house to speed the parting of 
their officers. 

The ceremony is a sad one, that of saying 
good-bye to men who are going off to meet 
an enemy. There is a certain suspicion on 
both sides, that they will not come back, 
and the cheery tone assumed has something 
ghastly about it. It must be said, however, 
for those who are left behind, that they al- 
ways envy their friends who are for the 
front; and if they do not sentimentalize 
much upon such occasions, it is not because 
they feel the less. " Have a peg before you 
go." "Thank you, I have had one already." 
" Do you want any weeds?" "Thank you, 
I shall be glad of a few." " I shall certain- 
ly go to the ball if I am back in time ; and 
tell our young friend with the yellow hair 
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that I shall hold her to her promise." " All 
right, old boy, count upon me. Khitmut- 
gar, bilatee panee aur brandy shrab lao—^ 
stirrup-cup, my dear fellow — must have it." 
" Good-bye, God bless you ; by this time to- 
morrow we shall expect to hear that you 
have given a good account of Feroze Shah." 
*' Oh, he'll be settled before we arrive ; 
Howland is down upon him by this time ; 
like his luck ; we shall have nothing to do, 
depend on it." " Have that letter posted 
for me ; I had no time to write it before." 
" Don't tell her anything about it ; she'll 
only laugh at me, and at you too." " Yes, 
I think our men are all right, but if they 
cut our throats in the middle of the night, 
don't be surprised." *' No, no more pegs ; 
quite enough already. There goes the bugle 
— good-bye again." 

This was the kind of conversation that 
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went on in the verandah ; and as the officers 
of the Jesailchees rode out into the darkness, 
their comrades returned to the well-lighted 
mess-room, where the talk soon assumed its 
usual cheerful character, and the convivial- 
ity, as the graver visitors dropped oflF, took 
the form of comic songs. Wyndermere was 
among the graver visitors, and retired early 
to his— or rather his adopted friend's — 
quarters. 

The next day was one of rumours. How 
they reached the station it would be diffi- 
cult to say ; but news, true or false, travels 
in India with wonderful speed, and the 
bazaar beats the telegraph as often as not. 
The authorities, in one way or another, re- 
ceived information which warranted them 
in appealing to the commissariat, and pro- 
vision was made, as far as could be, for a 
siege of some length. The community at 
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Banglepore, indeed, prepared to take upon 
themselves the character of an " illustrious 
garrison," holding out under conditions of 
great peril, and prepared to do heroic things 
collectively, and to quarrel dreadfully in 
detail, as " illustrious garrisons " are apt to 
do. I am bound to say, however, that at 
the doctor's house, where Mrs. Beltravers 
and her party had taken refuge, the great- 
est harmony prevailed. Nobody gave way 
to despair except Matilda-Jane, who still 
said that her 'Enery would be very angry 
when he heard of the indignities that she 
had suffered, and still maintained her opin- 
ion that ladies and gentlemen should never 
expose themselves to such contingencies. 
She had lived with families of rank, she 
said, with crushing sarcasm, and nothing of 
the kind had ever happened, and she was 
not prepared to be made the Light of a 
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Harem through the strange ways of mere 
military people. She had expected better 
things, she added, from Mr. Wyndermere, 
who was a gentleman and a civilian, and 
she could not understand how he could 
have been so imposed upon. Matilda-Jane, 
you see, had imbibed certain old Indian 
ideas concerning the relative status of the 
civil and the military services in India, and 
held the red coat in but small comparative 
esteem. Her intended 'Enery, perhaps I 
should explain, occupied the position of an 
uncovenanted clerk. 

Banglepore, you may be sure, was pre- 
pared for the worst, and arrangements were 
made for holding out to any extent; but 
the day of rumours brought no authenticated 
news which would warrant decisive action, 
and several days passed without any posi- 
tive intelligence. During this time the " il* 
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lustrious garrison " conducted itself remark- 
ably well, apart from a little quarrelling ; 
and the mess dinners, of which the prii^cipal 
civilians partook, were of a rather lively 
character than otherwise. A few of the 
officials were so divided as to the policy to 
be pursued at the crisis, that they held no 
social intercourse ; but scandals such as 
these were kept secret, and the majority of 
those who met at the festive board were 
unconscious of the under-current which was 
at work. The comic songs went on when 
the hours grew late, and the same men sang 
the same songs with a constancy worthy of 
a better cause. It is rather sad, when it is 
an open question whether you are to have 
your throat cut or not, to have to listen to 
convivial choruses which have ^^Tooral, 
looral, looral, looral, right folooral la " for 
their main feature ; but subalterns will be 
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subalterns, though the skies fall, and I sup- 
pose there is no help for it. 

At last came real and authenticated news. 
Feroze Shah was not marching upon Ban- 
glepore, but had gone to Hookumabad, hav- 
ing previously suffered a signal defeat at the 
hands of Rowland's Horse, in which engage- 
ment Rowland's Horse had performed pro- 
digies of valour. 

The remnant of his force had been dis- 
posed of in splendid style by the police of 
Hookumabad, headed by the magistrate and 
collector — an admirable specimen of the 
"fighting civilians" who came out in such 
unexpected force during the mutinies. And 
the news, when it arrived at Banglepore, 
was accompanied by an urgent demand for 
medical assistance. 

The news and the demand arrived when 
the evening had considerably advanced, and 
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the comic songs were setting in at the mess. 
They were stopped at once, as you may 
suppose, and a very animated chorus remains 
unconduded to this day. The solo perfor- 
mer was a young assistant-surgeon who had 
just arrived from his native Ireland, with as 
much of the accent of his native country as 
he could conveniently carry away with him 
— an advantage which he bestowed freely 
upon his song. Upon this oflScer devolved 
the duty of looking after the sick at Hook- 
umabad; and, obedient to the call, he at 
once prepared to depart. I am afraid that 
the period of the evening had brought him 
to a state when he was better prepared for 
attendance upon the healthy than upon the 
sick ; but he took a cheerful view of the case. 

" I am an Irishman," said Mr. O'Brien, 
" and am going to die for my country.*' 

What benefit his country would derive 
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from this arrangement did not seem very 
dear; but the young doctor appeared to 
consider that the Emerald Isle ought to be 
very much obliged to him for departing this 
life, upon abstract grounds. His present busi- 
ness, however, was connected only with de- 
partmg from Banglepore, and this process 
was soon accomplished. 

" My cameFs at the door and my horse 
is on the sea," said Mr. O'Brien, enthusias- 
tically misquoting Ws favourite poet ; " but 
before I go——" 

" You will have another peg," said a small 
Ensign. 

" Not one ; not one," said Mr. O'Brien, 
imbibing the contents of the proffered tum- 
bler with mechanical inconsistency. ** I am 
an Irishman, and am going to die for my 
country. Where is my camel?" 

"Methinks you see two camels in the 
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field," said another Ensign, who prided him- 
self upon his ready wit. 

There was only one camel, however, and 
that animal was waiting, with its naitve 
driver, outside the verandah; and Mn 
O'Brien was soon mounted upon its hump, 
looking not a little uncomfortable in his but- 
toned-up shell-jacket, with, under his arm, a 
square case of instruments which he had sent 
for from his quarters in case the contents of 
his pouch should not be sufficient. In this 
state he went off very valiantly, under a 
cheering salute from the party assembled in 
the verandah, to which was added a voice 
expressive of playful sympathy with the 
wounded of Hookumabad under the circum- 
stances. But the devoted doctor responded 
to this only with a reiteratipn of his former 
sentiment, affirmative of his nationality and 
his approaching departure from this sublu^ 
nary sphere. 
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When his friends returned to the mess- 
room they found fresh news awaiting them. 
Wyndermere, who had been absent during 
the previous proceedings, now returned with 
the announcement that news had been re- 
ceived of Feroze Shah having been rein- 
forced ; and it was added that his supposed 
intention was to attack the station. This 
report was soon confirmed by the arrival of 
an order from the brigadier; for officers to 
hold themselves in readiness, etc.; and a 
general dispersion immediately took place — 
not, however, before some curious specula- 
tion had been thrown out concerning the 
probable consequences of certain high author- 
ities being allowed to conduct the defence 
in their own way. 

As I have said, there was considerable 
difference of opinion between some of the 
authorities on this subject; and judging 
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from the opinions now expressed — quietly 
but significantly — one would have a right to 
suppose them all in the wrong. " Did you 
see Bloater this evening — screwed as an 
owl ?" — " MuUins is evidently not up to the 
mark — did you hear what he told Jawster 
this morning?" — "Unfortunate for Hol- 
ster that his Adjutant is laid up — the doing- 
duty Wallah won't coach him a bit, and 
when he had his regiment out this afternoon 
he could no more move it about than he 
could fly. He was always galloping after 
the Major to know what were thq next 
words of command, and the Major could 
not always tell him. I heard this from 
Jenks, who always .goes to see Holster 
parade as he would go to a play — he says 
it was finer than ever to-day." 

Such were the cheerful commentaries up- 
on the qualifications of authority. I dare- 
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say they were undeserved ; but things cer- 
tainly did not look very promising for the 
expected crisis. 

Wyndermere was returning to his quarters, 
and on his way thither intended to call at 
the doctor's bungalow and inquire after 
Mrs Beltravers and her party, intending to 
apprize the elder lady quietly of the new 
dangers and to warn her to be in readiness 
in case flight should be necessary ; for the 
native regiment commanded by that able 
officer, Colonel Holster, was not considered 
safe ; and in the event of its rising, the 
European troops would find it hard to face 
the double danger. But he was stopped on 
his way by an officer on a camel, who call- 
ed to him with a rich Irish accent : 

" Mr. Wyndermere — if you are Mr. Wyn- 
dermere — I have come back to say that 
there is a gentleman lying in the road out- 
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side cantonments who is not able to move. 

He was fainting, and I had only just time to 

revive him a little, and can't wait. Tell the 

fellow here," pointing to the native driving 

the camel, " that he can go on now as fast 

as he likes — I can't muster enough Hindus- 

tanee. How I got him to turn back I can't 

tell." 

Wyndermere gave the required direction, 

with a hint to Mr. O'Brien — ^for it was that 

enthusiastic young doctor — ^not to hazard any 

further delay; and he then proceeded to the 

« 
place indicated, to look after the stranger. 

Lying by the side of the road, his head 
and shoulders supported by a heap of kun- 
ker, was a European having the appearance 
of a gentleman. Wyndermere dropped upon 
one knee to examine him more closely, and 
as he did so the light of the waning moon 
revealed the features of Captain Pemberton. 

VOL. in. X 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

rpHE day had been one of much excitement 
-*• to Mrs. Beltravers and her friends. The 
position of danger in which they were placed 
was not to be ignored ; and their host, like 
a great many amiable persons, was a gossip 
of no small magnitude, and faithfully retailed 
to them every rumour which reached him 
in the course of his professional visits, so 
that they had no chance of forming a too 
favoijrable impression of affairs. They heard 
the latest news almost as soon as it reached 
the mess, and their anxiety was so great that 
they dared not retire to rest at the usual 
hour, but waited up with a vague idea that 
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a crisis would occur before morning and 
compel them to take flight. Every sound 
heard from outside — the cry of a jackall, the 
thumping of a tom-tom, or even the noise of 
the wind, which was beginning to rise — set 
their hearts beating, and filled them witli 
tremors which they would not confess. I 
suppose people ought to be more assured 
under such circumstances ; but I suspect that 
few of the sex which is not obliged to be 
brave would have conducted themselves 
differently. They experienced a dozen 
false alarms at least, but at last there came 
a real one. There was a noise of feet in the 
compound and of voices, native and European, 
and a loud call was made for the chowkedars 
who had gone to sleep in the verandah. 
Then came a knocking at the doors, which 
were opened by the bearer, and then there 
was a scuffling noise, and the deposit, ap- 

x2 
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parently, of some heavy body upon the 
floor. The ladies by this time were serious- 
ly alarmed, and Mrs. Beltravers told Matil- 
da-Jane to go out and inquire the meaning 
of the disturbance ; but as Matilda-Jane 
objected to do anything of the kind, a native 
ayah was despatched in her stead. The ayah 
returned in a few minutes with the intelli- 
gence that Wjmdermere sahib had brought 
in a strange sahib, wounded, upon a litter, 
and that the doctor was attending him. 

This explanation alleviated the fears of 
the ladies, who had begun to apprehend an 
attack upon the house ; but they concluded, 
from the fact of a wounded man having been 
brought in, that there must have been 
fighting of some kind not far off. Presently 
a message was received from Wyndermere, 
asking to see Mrs. Beltravers in the drawing- 
room. That lady immediately left the side 
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room, which had been appropriated to her, 
and hastened to the larger apartment. There 
she found Wyndermere, looking serious, but 
with no signs of agitation in his face. 

" I think it right to tell you," said he. 
" that awkward reports are afloat of what 
may happen to us here by the morning. I 
do not myself think the case very urgent, 
but it is well to be prepared, and to pre- 
pare our friends, in the event of the worst 
coming to pass. Should we have to fly I 
will stay with you, and give you every pro- 
tection in my power. In the meanwhile an 
awkward complication has arisen. A gentle- 
man has been found almost insensible on 
the road outside cantonments. He was 
travelling down country and came across 
three of Feroze Shah's rascals, who stopped 
his carriage. He» unhorsed two of thiem 
with his revolver, and before the third had 
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time to set upon him he had leaped into 
one of the empty saddles and ridden away 
at full speed. The third man was now 
joined by a score or two more, who all 
started off in pursuit ; but it was a good horse 
that they had to follow, and they soon 
abandoned the chase. This horse bore its 
strange rider with great willingness for 
twenty miles or more, almost to the boundary 
of the cantonments here, when on a sudden 
it started at something on the road, and 
threw him with great violence. I have 
just brought him in to get the doctor's assist- 
ance, and am glad to find that he is not 
nearly so much hurt as I supposed. He is a 
great deal shaken, but no bones are broken. 
And now I must tell you who this gentleman 
is, for I want you to break it gently to May." 

"To May— why to May?" 

" He is her father — Captain Pemberton." 
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Mrs. Beltravers turned deadly pale at this 
announcement, and sank fainting upon a 
couch. Wyndermere, alarmed as he was 
at her condition, was even more surprised at 
her reception of the intelligence. But his 
first duty was to call for assistance ; and be- 
tween him and the ayah the lady was soon 
restored to consciousness. 

" Pray pardon me for this weakness," she 
said, with a faint smile ; " I know not — I 
know not why I should have been so affect- 
ed ; but — but — I have been much excited 
all day. I will tell May, of course. She 
will be glad to be on the spot to help her 
father — he is not much hurt, you say ?" 

" No ; he will be able to move about in 
two or three days, and there is not the 
slightest danger." 

" Thank God !" said Mrs. Beltravers, em- 
phatically. 
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"You know Captain Pemberton, I sup- 
pose ? Oh, of course you would, as a friend 
of his daughter." 

" Yes, I know Captain Pemberton," re- 
plied Mrs. Beltravers, in an absent manner. 

*' Very well, then ; excuse my abruptness 
— you will tell May at once, will you not ? 
He will be glad to see her presently. He 
knows she is here." 

Mrs. Beltravers then retreated to her room, 
and at once made the communication to 
May, whose surprise was great, as may be 
supposed ; but her gratitude for her father s 
escape overcame every other emotion, and 
she did not lose her presence of mind. She 
was prepared to see him at once, and was 
presently conducted to the room in which 
he lay, extended upon a couch, but looking 
not much the worse for his accident. 

"MydearMay," said the Captain presently, 
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''after receiving your letter I resolved to 
make a journey down country, and wrote to 
tell you that I would meet you here. My 
letter was to await you at the post-office — 
I suppose you never applied for it." 

" We have had too much to think of, 
dear papa, since our arrival ; but it does not 
matter, now that we have met and I know 
you are safe." 

"Yes," pursued the Captain; "that letter 
of yours awoke memories which had not 
been dead, but dormant, for years ; and your 
appeal on behalf of your friend recalled to 
me my own conduct in a similar case, which 
presented itself to me in a new light. I 
know now that I was harsh and cold " 

" My dear father," cried May, " what is it 
that you mean ? I wrote to you about a 
stranger." 

"Truly; but your story was so like 
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another story, that I could not separate the 
two. I had even a presentiment — and I still 
have it — that a strange discovery was in store 
for me ; and I was so anxious to see the 
friend, to whom you seem to be attached 
by such strong sympathies, that I could not 
wait for your arrival, but resolved to meet 
you on the road." 

"And you wish to see Mrs. Beltravers 
now ?" said May. 

" I do ; I cannot rest until I know whether 
or not my presentiment has any foundation." 

" And what shall I tell her ?" 

"Tell her simply that, knowing all you 
have told me, I will do everything in my 
power to bring about a reconciliation with 
her husband." 

A few minutes afterwards Mrs. Beltravers 
was clasped in her husband's arms. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

fTlHERE were two days more of anxiety, 
-*- during which the movements of the 
rebels were undecided ; but our friends at 
Banglepore were so happy among themselves 
that they did not realise the danger of the 
situation. Captain Pemberton was a changed 
and, I firmly believe, a happy man. His 
stem sense of justice was forgotten, except 
as the subject of reproaches to himself; and 
he made such large allowances for human 
failings that he would have been prepared to 
accept his worst enemies as his dearest 
friends. As for Mrs. Beltravers — who re- 
sumed, by the way, her own name punctu- 
ally on the following morning — her happy 
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nature could always meet happiness halfway ; 
and she luxuriated and ripened, if I may so 
express it, as if under the influence of a 
new sun. It is mere nonsense to suppose 
that people of happy temperament do not 
feel as others do. Roses in full bloom may 
be just as miserable, when they ought to be, 
as less favoured flowers, and we must allow 
them to be miserable, in their own way. 
Had Mrs. Pemberton allowed the thorns to 
gain an ascendancy, her course of life, after 
that terrible night in Calcutta, would have 
been such that she had never dared to meet 
her husband again. As for May, her happi- 
ness was complete indeed. The instinct of 
the heart which had drawn her to her mother 
and her mother to her, was not to be set 
down to accident, or called by any such 
convenient term as " a coincidence." There 
was a higher motive power in the matter, 
and her happiness was elevated by the con- 
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sciousness. How low to her now seemed the 
happiness which she felt when receiving the 
plaudits of the public in her celebrated cha- 
racter of Bianca, in " Love and Liberty, or, 
the Daughter of the Doge." It was the 
difference between being the person playing 
Bianca and being Bianca herself. 

There was another element, too, in May's 
happiness, and not, perhaps, the least 
important. She had not given Wyndermere 
a formal answer as yet. She reproached 
herself already for concealment when Cecil 
Halidame had gained, for a time, an in- 
fluence over her. She resolved that she 
would not again err ; and she waited to see 
her father before coming to a final decision. 
And now came the time to tell him all. The 
communication was received as May knew 
that it would be; so there was no more 
hesitation, and the love which the girl had 
felt from the first was now freely avowed. 
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All this time there was still a chance that 
Banglepore might be sacked, and its garrison 
— after, no doubt, a gallant resistance — put 
to the sword. But on the third day after 
the events recorded in our last chapter — just 
when Captain Pemberton was able to move 
about as of old — there came good news. 
The enemy had been finally routed by rein- 
forcements of European troops, and driven 
in a contrary direction to that of Banglepore; 
so the station was safe. And the authorities, 
deciding now that it had never been in dan- 
ger, denounced all those who had desired to 
take proper precautions as having been panic- 
struck ; and in order that no scandal might 
attach to themselves, they made up their 
differences in a fraternal manner. The 
entire difficulty, they decided, had been 
caused by subordinate officers and outsiders, 
who deserved to be placed under arrest or 
deported for interfering in matters in which 
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they had no concern. The subordinate 
officer and outsiders thought, by the way, that 
they had some concern in a question affecting 
their own lives ; but insinuations of the kind 
were treated with the contempt they deserved. 
And now, after several days' suspension 
of the post, came in the Mofassilite and the 
Delhi Gazette^ containing details of the first 
fight with Feroze Shah, conspicuous in which 
were accounts of the gallantry displayed by 
an officer of Hussars, who had volunteered 
upon the occasion. He had led a detach- 
ment of Howland's Horse against a post held 
by the enemy, said the Delki^ with an intre- 
pidity equalled only by that displayed in the 
charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava. 
There was no other precedent in history for 
such daring. And his influence over his men 
must have been of no ordinary kind, con- 
sidering that they were native troops. He 
carried the post ; but, added the writer, was 
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Struck down in the moment of victory by s^ 
rifle-ball ; and poor Cecil Halidame, it ap- 
peared, was last seen in life extended upoa 
the ground, past all hope, and pressing to 
his lips a locket containing the miniature of 
a lady. 

There was some weeping over the Delhi 
that day, at Banglepore ; but the tears were 
of a mingled kind, and I doubt if they were 
entirely for the loss of the unhappy officer. 
The event cast a cloud upon the content- 
ment of our friends ; but Cecil had died for- 
given by those whom he had injured, and 
so sincere was the feeling on all sides, that 
the cloud passed away as clouds must do, 
and the bright sky asserted its supremacy. 
I may here mention that some papers found 
among Cecil's effects compromised the charac- 
ter of a certain Baboo, who got a bad name 
in consequence, and, having got a bad name, 
was found to deserve it in a way not con- 
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teraplated at the time; for he was eventually 
discovered to be an active conspirator against 
the Government, and, upon conviction, was 
sentenced to a long term of transportation. 
I believe that he is at present an inhabitant 
of one of the Andaman Islands. 

As soon as the road upwards was found 
to be clear, Captain and Mrs. Pemberton, 
with Wyndermere, May, and Constance, 
proceeded to Dehra Doon ; and there May 
Pemberton became the wife of Charles Wyn- 
dermere. Constance was implored to be a 
bridesmaid ; but she persistently refused, for 
reasons, no doubt, of her own. They all re- 
mained for some months in that beautiful 
valley, varied by occasional excursions up 
to Mussoorie, with the exception of the 
Wyndermeres, who were obliged to leave 
soon after the honeymoon, upon duty. Cap* 
tain Pemberton remained to conduct the 
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affairs of the " Great Indian Amelioration 
and Development of the Resources Com- 
pany," which flourished beyond all expecta- 
tion; and when, after another year, he 
wanted to go home, it was found that he 
could serve the company with wonderful 
effect upon the London direction. So home 
he went accordingly, with his wife; and 
about the same time Wyndermere found 
himself having so much money left him, in 
addition to his former fortune, as to disquiet 
him for an Indian career. So he gave up 
the service, and determined to go home 
also, and make a dash at public life in Eng- 
land; and the result was that our friends 
all went home together, and a happier party, 
I fancy, were never seen on board the P. 
and 0. All but Constance. She still dream- 
ed laway her days — and her nights too, I am 
afraid, and lived in the reproachful past. 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 

A NOTHER year passed away. The Pem- 
"^^ bertons and the Wyndermeres settled 
in England, where Wyndermere has be- 
come a potent man in Parliament, and May 
has so increased his political influence by 
her sahn^ that it will be strange if he does 
not one of these days find himself a Minister 
of State. They have met most of our old 
friends from time to time. They were pre- 
sent when Mrs. Grandison made her splen- 
did retirement from the stage, with the 
competence which she had earned with so 
much honour to herself and the British 
drama. They were in the great metropolis 
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when Mr. Mandeville made his celebrated 
crash, and was found to have been spending 
other people s money instead of his own. 
They met the late Miss Mannering with her 
husband, who had turned contractor, and 
assisted at the construction of railway works 
in India, which came to pieces under the 
influence of inundations : spending money 
upon everybody they met, but never get- 
ting into society. They saw all our literary 
and dramatic friends at the club becoming 
— ^by slow degrees in some cases — successful 
men and permanent favourites of the public. 
They heard occasionally from the Mantons, 
who carried Burmah all before them, and 
would not have called the King of England 
their brother, in the event of any such per- 
son as the King of England having an exist- 
ence. And they were personally present 
when Mr. Milward, who had returned home 
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with his regiment, married one of the rich- 
est, and not the least attractive, of widows 
in all the broad county of Yorkshire. And 
having undergone these experiences, they 
in the autumn, like sensible people, and ac- 
companied by Constance, who paid them 
frequent visits by this time, proceeded on a 
tour in Switzerland. 

A very simple incident which occurred 
during their travels proved of great import- 
ance to one of their party. At Geneva, 
while they were riding one morning near 
the lake, the horse on which Constance was 
mounted took fright, and came into violent 
collision with the horse of a gentleman who 
was proceeding in the opposite direction. 
Constance was in great danger, and ^Vas 
very nearly thrown ; and she was saved only 
by the courageous energy of the stranger, 
who dashed after her scared steed, and 
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seized the bridle just in time to avert a cat- 
astrophe. Her horse partially quieted, she 
turned to thank her preserver. Their eyes 
met — it was Sir Norman Halidame. 

The rest of the party now rode up, and 
greetings were exchanged. Pemberton and 
Wyndermere had been as ignorant of Sir 
Norman's movements as Constance herself. 
He had left the company after the events of 
that unhappy night at the Botanical Gar- 
dens, and had, it was believed, passed over 
the north-west frontier into Thibet. He 
was not, therefore, a very likely person to 
meet by the Lake of Geneva. But here he 
was : he had met Constance, and Constance 
had met him, and they had spoken. The 
result was that he returned with the party 
to their hotel, and learned for the first time 
thfe changes that had befallen them. He 
was looking pale and careworn, and was 
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not the Norman Halidame of former times. 
He had resolved never to marry, and, after 
exhausting India, had wandered about Eu- 
rope without even the hope of dissipating 
ennui ; for he cultivated melancholy for its 
own sake, and studiously kept out of society. 
But now, under the influence of old com- 
panionship, brighter feelings returned, and 
Constance looked at him so imploringly, 
that his heart was touched. And when he 
learned how the girl had suffered, and 
found how different a being she was from 
the girl who had, in Calcutta, objected to 
marry because marriage would shut her out 
from " her friends," his heart was touched 
still more. And when he found that Mil- 
ward was wedded, he fairly made up his 
mind. So before the evening was out — and 
they all dined together at the hotel — Nor- 
man Halidame was once more the affianced 
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of Constance Beltravers. They were more 
than affianced before they left Geneva, and 
Norman has never had reason to regret that 
he had the courage to forgive. For Lady 
Halidame is not only one of the brightest 
ornaments of London society, but is as good 
a wife as you can meet in real life or read 
about in books. I suspect that most of us 
would not be so good as we are but for our 
errors. But perhaps I am treading upon 
dangerous ground. 



THE END. 



LONDON : FBINTED BY MACDONALD AND TUOWELL, BLENHEIM HOUSE. 
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MESSES. HUEST AOT) BLACKEITS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR THE NEW YEAR. 



VOLS. ni. & TV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON, author of " New America," " Free 
Russia," &c. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO 
THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. DemySvo. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Lady Clementina Dayies. 2 v. crown 8vo. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF COUNT 

BEUGNOT, Minister of State under Napoleon I. Edited from the 
French. By Miss 0. M. Tonqb, author of the " Heir of Redclyffe," 
&c. ^2 vols. 8vo. 

IMPRESSIONS OF GREECE. By the Right 

Hon. Sib Thomas Wtse, E.C.B., Late British Minister at Athens. 
Demy 8vo. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OP WILIAM BEWICK, 

THE ARTIST. By Thomas Landsebr, A.E. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Portrait by Sm Edwin Landseer, R.A. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mrs. Habyet, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo, with Coloured Illustra- 
tions. 

ANNALS OF OXFORD. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 

B. A., Oxon. Author of " A Book About the Clergy," &c 2 vols. - 
8vo. 30s. (Now Beady,) 

OoiTTBNTS :— The Cross Keys ; King Alfred's Expalsion from Oxford ; Ghams and In- 
mates; GlasBical Schools and Benefactions; Schools and Scholars ; On Learn- 
ing and certain Incentives to it; GoUeges and Halls ; Stmctaral Newness of 
Oxford ; Arithmetic gone Mad; Bednction of the Estimates ; A Happy Family; 
Town and Gown ; Death to the Legate's Cook ; The Great Blot ; St Scholastica ; 
King's CoUege Chapel used as a Playhouse ; St Mary's Ohorch ; Ladies in Besi- 
dence ; Qownswomen of the 17th Gentory ; The Birch in the Bodleian ; Aolarian 
Bigoor; Boyal Sitiiles : Tndor, Georgian, Elizabeth and Stnart ; Boyal Pomps; 
Oxford in Arms; The Cavaliers in Oxford; Henrietta Maria's Trimnph and 
Oxford's Gapitolation; The Saints Trimnphant; Gromwellian Oxford; Alm»— 
Mater in the Days of the Merry Monarch; The Sheldonian Theatre ; Ghurdens 
and Walks; Oxford Jokes and Sausages; Terro Filii; The Gonstitation Glnb 
Nicholas Amharst ; Gommemoration ; Oxford in the Fatore. 

**Tlie plet^santast and most informing book about Oxford that has ever been 
written. Whilst these volumes will be eagerly perused by the sons of Alma Mater 
they will be read with scarcely less Interest by the general reader."— Pott 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 



FAIR FRANCE: Impressions of a Traveller. 

By the Author of " John Halifax, Gbntleman/' &c. 1 voL 8vo. 
15s. 

"A book of valne and importance, and which is yery agreeable reading. It is 
bright and spirited, and evinces as much as ever the acnteness of perception and 
the powers of observation of the writer."— Post. 

** A pleasant book, conceived in a large, kindly, and liberal spirit"— 2>aily Neiot. 

**This volmne will be found pleasant reading.'* — Athenseum. 

" A good book on France is just now most welcome, and this is emphaticaUy a 
good book. It is charmingly readablCk" — Okbe. 

** This is a tmly fascinating volmnck The book has nothing to do with the present 
crisis. It is i&a BMe France :— Paris, with its quiet churches and its gay carnival 
crowds, and the old provincial cities like Caen and Ohartres — that is here described 
as it was before the black waves of invasion rolled over the land. Years must pass 
before it will be possible for any to see Fair France as our author was privileged 
to see her; and this lends a special interest to the pictures here presented to us. 
There is much that is very beautiful and charming in these recollections. This it 
is hardly necessary to say to any who know and can appreciate the author of 
' John Halifax.' "^Echo. 

A HUNTER'S ADVENTURES IN THE GREAT 

WEST. By Pabkeb Gillmobb (" Ubique"), author of " Gun, Rod, 
and Saddle," &c. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

" A good volume of sports and spirited adventure. We have thoroughly enjoyed 
Mr. Gillmore's work. It would be difficult to speak in too high terms of his pluck, 
enterprise and energy."— Po/j Mall Oaxette. 

** An interesting, amusing, and instructive book."— foYiinmer. 

** A volume of exceeding interest, full of exciting and sphritedly told adventora" 
— tStmdo^ Tima. 

*' An agreeable and interesting book."— Oftscroer. 

"Mr. Gillmore is a keen sportsman and a fearless explorer. His work Is full of 
interest and adventure, and is as well written as it is amushig."- ifeMen^«r. 

A TOUR ROUND ENGLAND. By Walter 

Thoknbubt. 2 vols, post 8vo, with Illustrations. 24s. 

** Mr. Thombury is deservedly popular as a pleasant, genial writer, and has writ- 
ten two most amusing volumes on some of the most interesting places in Eng- 
land, which we have read with considerable interest, and can heartily recom- 
mend."— ^xomtnw. 

"All who know Mr. Thombury's racy, vivid, and vigorous style, and his plea- 
sant and graceful wav of presenting information to the reader, will be sure to 
■become familiar with his travels through England."— Daily Telegraph. 

"The reader can scarcely fail to find in this book many picturesque incidents and 
legendaiy anecdotes alike new and entertaining."— Po/I Mall Gazette. 

"English tourists should get Mr. Thombury's charming book. It contains a large 
amount of topographical, historical, and social gossip." — Sun. 

"This book is certain to be popular, and deserves to be widely circulated. It 
abounds in entertaining and valuable information and really interesting reminis- 
ceoces. It is rich in anecdote, history, and local traditions. The work, too, la 
emphatically a useful one, affording reading at once light and pleasant, and profit- 
{Lble and instructive. It is the very book for all sorts of Book Societies and Libraries, 
and will come in admirably for seaside reading."— literary World. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 

NEW WORKS— Cmtinued. 



FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon, Author 

of " New America," " Her Majesty's Tower," &c. Third Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations. 30s. 

**Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest bat to please its readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very osefol effect The ignorance of the English people 
with respect to Russia has long been so dense that we cannot avoid being grateful 
to a writer who has taken the trouble to make personal acquaintance with that 
seldom- visited land, and to bring before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of 
its scenery and its people, which is so novel and interesting that it can scarcely 
fail to arrest their attention."— ^o^urclay Review. 

** We claim for Mr. Dixon the merit of having treated his subject in a fresh and 
original manner. He has done his best to see with his own eyes the vast country 
which he describes, and he has visited some parts of the land with whidi few 
even among its natives are familiar, and he has had the advantage of being 
brought into personal contact with a number of those Russians whose opinions 
are of most weight The consequence is, that he has been able to lay before 
general readers such a picture of Russia and the Russian people as cannot fail to 
hiterest them. " — A thenasum. 

** Mr. Dixon has invented a good title for his volumes on Russia. The chapter on 
Lomonosoff, the peasant poet, is one of the best hi the book, and the chapter on 
Kief is equally good. He gives an interesting and highly picturesque account of 
the working of the jury system in a case which he hhnself saw tried. The de- 
scriptions of the peasant villages, and of the habits and manners of the peasantry, 
are very good; in fact, the descriptions are excellent throughout the work."— Timet. 

*' Mr. Dixon has succeeded in producing a book which is at once highly valuable 
and eminently readable. In our judgment it is superior to any work that has 
proceeded from Mr. Dixon's pen, and we heartily recommend it to our readers. 
The hiformation he conveys is very great his judgments are evidently the result 
of much reflection, and his style is shigularly forcible and picturesqua"— ^toiui<ird 

" We heartily commend these volumes to all who wish either for instruction or 
relaxation." — Examiner. 

'' In these picturesque and fascinating volumes, Mr. Dixon carries his readers 
over a wide range of country, from the Arctic Sea to the southern slopes of the 
Ural range, from the straits of Yenikale to the Gulf of Riga, and, by the force of 
brisk, nervous and picturesque language, makes them realize the scenery, man- 
ners, x>oIitic8, poetry of every mile of ground over which he conducts them." — 
Morning Post. 

'*Mr. Dixon's 'Free Russia,* is another valuable addition to the books of travel 
which he has given us. It reveals to our view the great mysterious people of 
Eastern Europe."— Z>a% Telegraph. 

''This is a more important and remarkable work upon the great Muscovite 
Empire than any foreign traveller has ever even attempted, much less accom- 
plished. Thanks to the writer of these splendid volumes. ' Free Russia ' is brought 
clearly, boldly, vividly, comprehensively, and yet minutely, withui the ken of 
every intelligent reading Englishman. The book is hi many parts as enthralling 
as a romance, besides being full of life and character." — Sun. 

" We are bound to award to Mr. Dixon the highest praise for the skill with 
which he has constructed a book at once full of interest and information. ' Free 
Russia ' differs widely from an ordinary book of travels ; for, in place of being a 
mere itinerary, it is a masterly analysis of Russian society in its more salient 
^inta.''— Observer. 

*' 'Free Russia ' is one of the most remarkable books that has ever been written 
in our tunes, of the value of which it is impossible to speak in terms too highly 
commendatory."— ifeMe»flr«r. 

" Mr. Dixon is delightfully readabla * Free Russia * has afforded us a great deal 
ol pleasure. It is the best work of its clever and versatile author."— 7Utw<ra<«({ Netu^ 
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MESSRS/ HURST AND BLACKETrS 

NEW WOUKS— Continued. 



VOL. L OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. By W. 

HEPWORTH DKON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMIS- 
SION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo. 158. 

CoNTKNTs:— The Pil&— Inner Ward and Outer Ward— The Wharf— Biver Bighto— 
The White Towei^-Charlea of Orleans— Uncle Gloacestei^ Prison Boles— Bean- 
champ Tower— The good Lord Cobham— King and Cardinal— The Pilgrimage 
of<jh-ace— Madge Gheyne— Heirs to the Crown— The Nine Days* Queen— De- 
throned— The Men of Kent— Courtney— No Cross no Crown— Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Bidley— White Bosee— Princess Margaret— Plot and Counterplot— Mon- 
sieur Charles— Bishop of Boss— Murder of Northumberland— Philip the Con- 
fessor—Mass in the Tower— Sir Walter Baleigh— The ArabeUa Plot— Baleigh*s 
Walk— The Villain Waad-^The Garden House— The Brick Tower. 



"From first to last thisTolume OTerflowswith new information and original 
thought, with poetry and picture. In these fascinating pages Mr. Dixen dis- 
charges alternately tne functions of the historian, and the historic biographer, with 
the insight, art, humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he 
undertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national atory.^'—MamingPott. 

«* We earnestly recommend this remarlcable ynlume to those in que^t of amuse- 
ment and instruction, at once solid and refined. It is a most eloquent and graphic 
historical narratiye, by a ripe scholar and an accomplished master of English dic- 
tion, and a valuable commentary on the social aspect of medinyal and Tudor ciyil- 
ization. In Mr. Dixon's pages are related some of the most moving records of 
human flesh and blood to which human ear could listen."— Z>aily Tdegraph. 

**It is needless to say that Mr. Dixon clothes the gray stones of the old Tower 
with a new and more living interest than most of us have felt beforei It is need- 
lees to say that the stories are admirably told, for Mr. Dixon's style is full of vigour 
and liveliness, and he would make a far duller subject than this tale of tragic suf- 
fering and heroism into an interesting volume. This book is as fascinating as a good 
noveE yet it has all the truth of veritable hiMory."— Z>a«{|f Netn. 

** It is impossible to praise too highly this most entrancing history. A better 
book has seldom, and a brighter one has never, been issued to the world by any 
master of the delightful art of historic illustration."— 5tor. 

** We can highly recommend Mr. Dixon's work. It will enhance his reputation. 
The whole iacharminglv written, and there is a life, a spirit, and a reality ibbout 
the sketches of the celebrated prisoners of the Tower, which give the work the 
interest of a romance. ' Her Majesty's Tower' is likely to become one of the most 
|;>opular contributions to history." — Standard. 

*• In many respects this noble volume is Mr. Dixon's masterpiece. The book is a 
microcosm of our English history; and throughout it is penned with an eloquence 
as remarkable for its vigorous simplicity as for its luminous picturesqueness. It 
more than sustains Mr. Dixon's reputation. It enhances it"— ^tm. 

** This is a work of great valuck It cannot fail to be largely popular and to main- 
taJn its author's reputation. It bears throughout the marks of careful study, keen 
observation, and that power of seizing upon those points of a story that are of real 
importance, which is the most precious possession of the historian. To all historic 
documents, ancient and modem, Mr. Dixon has had unequalled facilities of access, 
and his work will in future be the trusted' and popular history of the Tower. Ha 
has succeeded in givhug a splendid panorama of English history."— <?lo6c: 

**This charming volume will be the most permanently popular of all Mr. Dixon'a 
works. Under the treatment of so practised a master of our English Umgae tha 
story of the Tower becomes more fascinating than the daintiest of romancea"— 
examiner. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
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VOL. 11. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. By 

W. HEPWORTH DKON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PER- 
MISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo. 16g. 

Contents:— The Anglo-Spanish Plot— Pactions at Oourt— Lord Grey of Wilton- 
Old English Catholics— The English Jesuits— White Webbs— The Priests' Plot 
—Wilton Court— Last of a Noble Line— Powder-Plot Boom— Guy Fawkes— 
Origin of the Plot— Vinegar House— Conspiracy at Large— The Jesuit's Moto— 
In London— November, 160&— Hunted Down— In the Tower— Search for (Jar- 
net— End of the English Jesuits— The Catholic Lords— Harry Percy— The 
Wizard Earl— A Beol Arabella Plot— William Seymour— The Escape— Pursuit 
—Dead in the Tower— Lady Frances Howard— BobertCarr— Powder Poisoning. 



Fbou the Times :— "All the civilized world— English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican—takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in our national annala If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time«wom 
waUs, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lo«rely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending their souls to God in the presence of a hideous masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his handa It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
ore given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry IIL, and 
the description of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine- jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passhig onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetic 
¥^nch Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for five-and-twenty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Bichard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeda As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of the Nine Days* 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled "No Cross, no Crown " 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man con scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the teara ready to trickle from his eyea No part of the first volume 
yields in interest to the chapters which are devoted to the story of Sir Walter 
Boleigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal* 
Another cause cel^bre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on this, his latest work. Both volumes 
are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history, but we 
think the paJm of superior interest must be awarded to the second volume" 

.Fkou the ATHENJBnM :— " The present volume is superior in sustained interest 
to that by which it was preceded. The whole details are so picturesquely narrated, 
that the reader is carried away by the narrativa The stories are told with such 
knowledge of new facts as to. make them like hitherto unwritten chapters in our 
history." 

Fsox THE MoBNiNo PosT: — "Thls volume fascinates the reader's imagination 
and stimulates his curiosity, whilst throwing floods of pure light on several of the 
most perplexing mattera of James the First's reign. Not inferior to any of the 
author's previous works of history in respect of discernment and logical soundness, 
it equals them in luminous expression, and enipasses some of them in romantie 
interest** 
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NEW WOUKS— Continued. 



THE SEVENTH VIAL; or, THE TIME OF 

TROUBLE BEGUN, as shown in THE GREAT WAR, THE 
DETHRONEMENT OF THE POPE, and other Collateral Events. 
By the Rev. John Gumming, D.D., &o. Thitd Edition. 1 voL 68. 

** A deeply interesting work. We commend it to all who wish for able andhcmest 
assistance in onderstanding the signs of the timea"— Record 

**This book is intensely interesting from beginning to end, and is marked 
fhronghontby the same earnest and conscientious tone which characterises all Dr. 
Gomming's writings on this, his favourite subject" — London Scotitnaa. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY. By J. C. 

Jbaffbbson, B. a., Oxon, author of " A Book ahout Lawyers,** " A 
Book about Doctors," &o. Second Edition. 2 vols 8vo. SOs. 

** This is a book of sterlhig excellence, in which all— laity as well as clergy— will 
find entertainment and instruction : a book to be lM)ught and placed permanently 
in our libraries. It is written in a terse and lively style throughout, it is eminently 
fair and candid, and is full of interesting information on almost every topic thai 
serves to illustrate the history of the English clergy. There are many other topics 
of interest treated of in Mr. Jeaffreson's beguUhig volumes ; but the specimens we 
have given will probably induce our readers to consult the book itself for further 
information. If, in addition to the points already indicated in this article, they 
wlcQi to learn why people built such large churches hi the Middle Ages, when the 
population was so mnch smaller than now ; why university tutors and dignitaries 
are called * dons,* and priests hi olden times were called * sirs;' if they wish to read 
a good account of the rationale of trials and executions for heresy ; if they wish t 
know something of Church plays and * Church ales;' if they wish to read a smash- 
ing demolition of Macaulay's famous chapter on the clergy, or an interesting account 
of mediaeval preachhig and preachers, or the origin of decorating churches, or the 
observance of Sunday in Saxon and Elizabethan times, or a fair r4sumi of the * Ikon 
Basilike' controversy — if they wish information on any or all of these and many 
other subjects, they cannot do better than order * A Book about the Clergy' without 
delay. Mr. Jeaffreson writes so well that it is a pleasure to read him." — Titne$. 

" Honest praise may be awarded to these volumea Mr. Jeaffreson has collected 
a large amount of curious hiformation, and a rich store of facts not readily to be 
found elsewhera The book will please, and it deserves to please, those who like 
picturesque details and pleasant gossip." — Pall Mail Oaeette. 

^* In Mr. Jeaffreson's l)ook eveiv chapter bears marks of research, diligent inves- 
tigation, and masterly viewa We only hope our readers will for themselves spend 
on these amushig and well-written volumes the time and care they so well deserve, 
for turn where we will, we are sure to meet with something to arrest the attentUm, 
and gratify the taste for pleasant, lively, and instructive reading."— ^tandordL 

A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. ByJ. O.Jeap- 

FRE80N, Barrister- at-Law, author of * A Book about Doctors,* &c. 
New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 248. 

** * A Book about Lawyers ' deserves to be very popular. Mr. Jeaffreson has 
accomplished his work hi a very creditable manner. He has taken pains to collect 
information from persons as well as from books, and he writes with a sense of 
keen enjoyment which greatly enhances the reader's pleasure. He introduces us 
to Lawyerdom under a variety of phases— we have lawyers in arms, lawyers on 
horseback, lawyers in love, and lawyers hi Parliament We are told of their sala- 
ries and fees, their wigs and gowns, their jokes and gaieties. We meet them aft 
home and abroad, in court, in chambers, and in company. In the chapters headed 
* Mirth,' the author has gathered together a choice sheaf of anecdotes from the daya 
of More down to Erskine and Eldon." — Times. 

** These volumes wUl afford pleasure and instruction to aU who read them, and 
they will increase the reputation which Mi. Jeaffreson has already earned by his 
large industry and great ability.' "Athensntm. 
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A CRUISE IN GREEK WATERS ; with a Hunting 

Excursion in Tunis. By Oapt. Townshend, 2nd Life Guards. 
1 vol. 8 70, with Illustrations. 15s. 

"Capt Townehend writes about the foreign lands he has visited with good hn- 
mDur and intelligence. His pictures of life in Algiers are vivid and truthful, and 
his narrative of boar-hunting in Tunis is especially worthy of notice"— Atherusum. 

"A thoroughly pleasant and agreeable book, full of picturesque descriptions of 
notable places, and the present condition, and appearance of some of the most in* 
teresting countries of Europe." — Examiner. 

" The most attractive and interesting book of travels of the season, full of acute 
observation, picturesque description, and exciting adventure."— {United Service Mag. 

A RAMBLE INTO BRITTANY. By the Rev. 

G. MusGRAVB, M.A., Oxon. 2 vols., with Illustrations. 24rS. 

"Mr. Musgrave is a man of ccmsiderable information, and good powers of obser- 
vation. His book is interesthig and amusing. He sketches the Breton landscapes 
with force and spirit"-— /»aZ/ Mall Gazette. 

" Mr. Musgrave always writes pleasantly, and manages to combine instruction 
and entertainment in very agreeable proportions."— ^aramiw^r. 

"A valuable, pleasant, and instructive hook.'— Post. 

WILD LIFE AMONG THE KOORDS. By 

Majok F. Millingbn, F.R.G.S. 8vo, with Ulustrations. 16s. 

" Major Millingen's interesting volume reads pleasantly as a journal of travel 
in districts never that we know described before. Major Millingen is a shrewd 
observer. He gives an interesting account of the Koords, and describes the mag- 
nificent scenery of the country with skill and tehcitj.''— Saturday Review. 

*'■ This book is amusing, and the more valuable as accounts of Koordistan are 
scarce." — Athemeum. 

" A thoroughly interesting work, which we heartily recommend."— i?xamther. 

TRAVELS OF A NATURALIST IN JAPAN 

AND MANCHURIA. By Arthub Adams, F.L.S., Staff-Surgeon 
R.N. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. ISs. 

•< An amusing volume. Mr. Adams has acquired a body of interesting informa- 
tion, which he has set forth in a lively and agreeable styla The book will be a 
favourite with naturalists, and is calculated to interest others as well" — DaUyNeim 

" A very good book of its kind. The author is an enthusiastic naturalist, taking 
especial hiterest in entomology. He is also quick to observe the physical aspects 
of nature, and the leading characteristics of the people he visits. He has come 
across some very humorous incidents in his travels, and these he always describes 
in a lively and amusing style.'' — Olobe. 

EASTEEN PILGRIMS : the Travels of Three Ladies. 

By Agnes Smith. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 158. 

"A pleasantly written record of Eastern Travels in Turkey, Egjrpt, Palestine, 
and Greece. Written by a lady, and narrating the pilgrimage of ladies, it has an 
interest of its own. The tone is devout, and altogether the book deserves our 
warm commendation:"— ilecord 

MY HOLIDAY IN AUSTRIA. By Lizzie Selina 

Eden. 1 vol. post 8vo, with Illustrations. lOs. 6d. 

"A pleasantly-written volume." — Pail Mall Gazette. 

" Miss Eden enjoyed her holiday, and her readers will share her pleasure. 
Her work is easy and fluent in style, lively and pleasant hi matter. "-^ilMaueusn. 

" A frankly written and chatty account of a very pleasant holiday in the Aa- 
atrian Tyrol"— iSfcrfMrdfl^ Review. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 

NEW WORKS— Continued. 



LIFE AND REMAINS OF ROBERT LEE, D.D., 

F.R.S.E., Minister of the Church and Parish of Old Greyfriars, 
Professor of Biblical Criticism and Antiquities in the University 
of Edinburgh, Dean of the Chapel Royal of Holyrood, and Chaplain, 
in Ordinary to the Queen. By Robert Hebbebt Stobt, Minister 
of Rosneath ; with an Introductory Chapter by Mrs. Oufhant, 
author of " The Life of the Rev, Edward Irving," &c. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, with Portrait. 80s. 

"We need make no apology to oar readers for calling their attention to fbe life 
and writings of a man who, by the force and energy of his character, has left an 
indelible mark on the annals of his country. It is bat a small thing for a man to 
leave a mere name behind him, even though that name be famous ; it is a far 
higher merit to bequeath to posterity a living influence, and this Dr. Lee has cer- 
tidnly accomplished. We cordially commend the perusal of this book to every- 
body." — Times. 

** This memoir fulfils one of the best uses of biography, in making us acquainted 
not only with a man of remarkable character, talent, and energy, but in throwing 
light upon a very distinct phase of society. It is a very curious and important 
chieipter of contemporary history, as well as the story of a good and able life, 
devoted to the service of God and man."— iS^pectotor. 

SPIRITUAL WIVES. By W. Hepworth Dixon, 

Author of * New Amebiga,* &g. Foxtbth Edition, with A New 
Pbbfaob. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait of the Author. 30s. 

**Mr. Dixon has treated his subject in a philosophical spirit, and in his nsual 
graphic manner. There is, to our thinking, more pernicious doctrine in one chap- 
ter of some of the sensational novels which find admirers in. drawing-rooms and 
eulogists in the press than in the whole of Mr. Dixon's interesting work. '^—^xomtner. 

** No more wondrous narrative of human passion and romance, no stranger con- 
tribution to the literature of psychology than Mr. Dixon's book has been published 
since man first began to seek after the laws that govern the moral and intellectual 
life of the human race To those readers who seek in current literature the plear 
sures of intellectual excitement we commend it as a work that affords more enter* 
tainment than can be extracted from a score of romancea But its power to amuse 
is less noteworthy than its instructiveness on matters of highest moment 'Spiritoal 
Wives' will be studied with no less profit than interest'*— i/om«R(7 Post. 

LUOREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of Ferrara; A 

Biography : Illustrated by Rare and Unpublished Documents. By 
William Gilbebt. 2 vols, post 8vo, with Portrait. 21s. 

** A very interesting study of the character of Locrezia Borgia. Mr. Gilbert has 
done good service in carefully investigating the evidence on which the charges 
rest which have been brought against her, and his researches are likely to produce 
the more effect inasmuch as their results have been described in a manner likely 
to prove generally interesting. His clear and unaffected style is admirably adapted 
for biography. That Mr. Gilbert will succeed in amusing and interesting his readers 
may be safely pre^Gtdd.''—aattirday Review. 

THE LIFE OF ROSSINI. By H. Sutherland 

Edwabds. 1 voL 8vo, with fine Portrait. 15s. 

** An emhiently interesting, readable, and trustworthy book. Mr. Edwards was 
insthictively looked to for a life of Bossini, and the result is a very satisfactory 
one. The salient features of Bosslni's life and labours are grouped in admirable 
order ; and the book, while it conveys everything necessary to an accurate idea of 
ita subject, is as interesting as a noveV'—Sunday Times. 

**Bo88ini's life has been weU written by Mr. Edwards. It will amuse every- 
body."— Ifefecrop^ 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WOUKS— Continued. 



FRANCIS THE FIRST IN CAPTIVITY AT 

MADRID, AND OTHER HISTORIC STUDIES. By A.. Baillib Cochrane, 
M.P. Second Editioiu 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

** A pleasant, interesting, and entertaining work.''— DaUp News. 

** These eloquent volumes contain three interesting and instnictive studies: 
•Francis the First,' ♦ The Council of Blood,' and ' The Flight of Varennes.' It will 
not lessen the attraction of their bright pages that the author deals i,mainly with 
the romantic elements of these historical passages." — Morning Post. 

PRINCE CHARLES ^AND THE SPANISH 

MARRIAGE : A Chapter of English History, 1617 to 1623; from 
Unpublished Documents in the Archives of Simancas, Venice, and 
Brussels. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 2 vols. 8vo. SOs. 

"We commend Mr. Gkirdiner's volumes to all stadents of history. They have 
the merit of being forcibly and ably written; and they present intelligent, graphio, 
and reliable pictures of the period to which they relate." — Hxanwur. 

THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT: Being 

CABINET PICTURES. By a Templar. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 14s. 
" This acceptable book is sure to be in demand, for it supplies just such infor- 
mation as general readers ]ike to have about men of moAL^'^AthensBum. 

ELEPHANT HAUNTS : being a Sportsman's Nar- 

rative of the Search for Dr. Livingstone, with Scenes of Elephant, 
Buffalo, and Hippopotamus Hunting. By Henry Faulkner, late 
17th Lancers. 1 voL 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

A TRIP TO THE TROPICS, AND HOME 

THROUGH AMERICA.. By the Mahqum op Lorne. Second 
Edition, 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 
"The tone of Lord Lome's book is thoronghly healthy and yigoroxiB, and his 
remarks upon men and thmgs are well-reasoned and acute."— 7%?ies. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, m 1 voL 6s. 
" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with."— 2>atZy News. 

THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE AND ART. 

By Mrs. Ellis. Author of * The Women of England,* &c. 1 voL 
crown 8vo, with fine Portrait. 10s. 6d. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Oaudinal 

WlBEHAN. 1 voL 8vo, 5s. 

FAIRY FANCIES. By Lizzie Selina Eden. Il- 
lustrated by the Marchioness of Hashnos. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

" • The Wandering Lights'— the first of the * Fairy Fancies' — ^is a more beantifol 
prodaction, truer to the inspiration of Nature, and more likely to be genuinely 
attractive to the hnagination of childhood, than the famous *■ Story without an 
End.'" — Examiner. 

** ' The Princess Use' is a story which is perfectly charming. It has great beaaty 
and a real human interest"— .i^AenieuTik 
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THE NEW AKD POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



MAETHA. By William Gilbebt, author of « Shir- 

ley Hall Asylniu/' &c, 8 vols. 

CHECKMATE. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu, author 

of " Uncle Silas," <kc. 3 vols. 

TWO FAIR DAUGHTERS. By Percy Fitz- 

OFRALD, M. A., author of " Bella Donna," &c. 3 vols. 
** A very attractive and enthraDing tale. It is one of the most brilliant achieve- 
aents of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald's pen. The character of the Doctor is a masterpiece. 



and his two daughters are as charming and delightful heroines as novel reader 
could desire." — Sun. 

RODERICK. By the Author of « John Arnold," &c. 
8 vols. 

MY LITTLE LADY. 3 vols. 

** This book is full of life and colour. The scenes in which the incidents are laid 
pourtray the experiences of a mind well stored to begin with, and quick to receive 
impressions of grace and beauty. Finally, there is not a line in it that might not 
be read aloud m the family circle." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

" This story presents a number of vivid and very charming picturea. Indeed, 
the whole book is charming. It is interesting in both character and story, and 
thoroughly good of its liind.''— Saturday Review. 

*• A book which can be read with genuine pleasure. The aim of the story is nigh 
and its moral excellent, and the ' Little Lady' is thoroughly worthy of her name-" 
Athenwum, 

** One of the most remarkable and most interesting tales which has been for 
some time submitted to the puhlio."— Morning Post. 

DRAWN FROM LIFE. By Archibald Forbes, 

Special Military Correspondent of the Daily News. 3 vols. 

** We cordially recommend this book. It certainly merits success. Our author, 
the excellent special correspondent of the Daily News, a Highlander, describes 
Highland life with accuracy ; a soldier, he depicts a soldier's career with spirit 
The narrative, moreover, is exciting and romantic." — Athenaeum. 

** A healthy, manly book, which interests by its honest purpose and by its grapliio 
delineations of scenes which we can readily believe are au drawn from iifCk" — 
Examiner. 

*' A thoroughly well written and interesting story."— Dcrfly Jfeim. 

DIARY OF A NOVELIST. By the Author of 

" Rachel's Secret," " Nature's Nobleman," &c. 1 vol. 

*' There is much to like about this book. It is graceful, feminine, and unaffected ; 
the writing is lucid and fluent, and we put down the book with a most favourable 

impression." — PaU Mall Gazette. ** A book to read, not once, but many times. 

All who can do so should possess it for themselve&" — Literary World. 

THE VILLAGE OF THE WEST. By R. W. 

Baddelet. 3 vols. 

** This novel comes up to the highest standard we could fix. It raises an interest 
from the beginning which never for a moment flags. It is replete with incident, 
and the author's perception of character is most clear and accurate." — Meuenger. 

QUEEN OF HERSELF. By Alice King. 3 vols. 

" Miss Khig writes gracefully and with good purpose. Her novels are always 
interesting, and * Queen of Herself ' is true, vivid, and marked by unusoal power.** 
"Examiner. ** A story of the very best class."— i/eMoi^er. 
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THE XEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



SIB HARKY HOTSPUR. By Anthony Trollope, 

author of " Framley Parsonage," &c. 1 voL lOs. 6d. 

♦• In this novel we are glad to recognise a retnm to what we most call Mr. Trol- 
lopeHi old form. The characters are drawn with vigour and boldness, and the 
book may do good to many readers of both sexes.'' — Timet. 

"*Sir Harry Hotspur,' it appears to us, is decidedly more successful than any 
other of Mr. Trollope's shorter stories. The author has shown in this brilliant 
novelette that he can interest his readers by rapid and direct sketching as well as 
by the minute details and patient evolution of little traits of character that mark 
his larger works. No reader who beghis to read this book will lay it down until 
the last page is turned." — Atlierueum. 

"A novel of remarkable power." — Examiner. 

"One of Mr. Trollope's very best tales."— <Sfj)ectator. 

THE THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. Oliphant, 

author of " Chronicles of Carlingford," " Salem Chapel," &c. 3 v. 

" The novel-reading public may look forward to no small pleasure in the per- 
usal of this latest issue of one of their best and favourite writers. It is bright and 
sparkling, and full of keen observation, as well as of a genial, kindly philosophy." — 
Saturday Review. 

''Mrs. Oliphant possesses such a finished and easy style of writing, that her 
works are sure to please. We cannot too highly praise the skilful «manner in 
which the adventures of ' The Three Brothers ' are unfolded to the reader, and 
made to engage his interest"— il^A«n<vum. 

THERESA. By Noell Radecliffe, author of 

" AUce Wentworth," " The Lees of Blendon Hall," &c. 3 vols. 

•* Many passages of this novel are full of energy, contrast, and descriptive power. 
It is original in its plot, and in one of the chief elements of successful novel writing 
(in oreatmg surprise by the sudden disclosure of wholly unforeseen circumstances) 
the author has shown distinguished ability." — PoiU 

THE HEIR. EXPECTANT. By the Author of 

" Raymond's Heroine," &c. 3 vols. 

"In plot, details, coherence, completeness, and in the unflagging interest which 
carries the reader resistlessly to Uie end, * The Heir Expectant ' is a triumph of 
novelistic sldlL A much more copious analysis than we have attempted would 
faU to represent the impression of rich and varied power which the admirable 
novel before us leaves on the mind." — Saturday Review. 

A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of "John Hali- 

fax, Gentleman," &c. 3 vols. 
•*A very good novel — a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender sym- 
I>athy wi^ human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit" — Examiner. 
** We earnestly recommend this novel It is a special and worthy specimen of 
tile author's remarkable powers." — Post. 

THE VIVIAN ROMANCE. By Mortimer Collins. 

** Mr. Collins has evidently seen a good deal of the world both of books and men. 
He can write good English, and many of his reflections are tersely and wittily put 
He is largely gifted with the poetic temperament ; his descriptions of scenery are 
happily given, and there is a sprightliness in his manner of tolling his story which 
makes his book extremely readabia" — T^tmec, 

CLAUDE. By Lady Blake. 3 vols. 

**Lady Blake is not only a practised but an elegant and dexterous writei. 
' Claude ' is a decided succesa In every sense it is a novel which need only be 
read to be appreciated in the highest degree The story is one of great interest, 
and in parts of surpassing power."— Post. 
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Published cmmtalfy, in One Vol, royal Svo, t&t'M the Arms beautiJuBy 
engrcttjedy handscmdy bound, with gilt edges, price 31<. 6dL 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE rOBTIETH EDITION TOR 18 71 18 HOW BEADY. 

LoDOB's Peeraob and Babonbtaob is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work htm 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
r being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its prope^r 
e to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peeraga 
Parliamentary Boll of the Honse of Lords. 
English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 

orders of Precedence. 
Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 

and the United Kingdom, holding sape- 

ilor rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 
Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 

holding superior titles in the Peerage of 

Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 
A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 

Precedence. 
Table of Precedency among Men. 
Table of Precedency among Women. 
The Qaeen and the Boyal Family. 
Peers of the Blood Boyal 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 
Families of sach Extinct Peers as have left 

Widows or Issue. 
Alphabetical list of the Surnames of all the 

^eers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Coloniea 

The Baronetage alphabeUcally arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Familiea 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sona 

Alphabe*Hjal Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes,' Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of La^ before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Yiaoounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mra ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
I^y. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and t 
Uted. 



** Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: flrst. It 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exacte%t of modem works on the subject**— iSjpeetafor. 
••Aworkwhichcorrectsallerrorsofformerwork&Itisamostusefulpublication.'*— T^MiMi. 
*' A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
eracy of the day."— P<w<L 

•The best existing, and, we beUeve, t best possible peerage It is the standaard 
anthority on the subject"— Standard 
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HURST & BLACKETPS STA!0)ARD LIBRARY 

OP CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BY MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, &C. 

Each in a Single Volnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illustrated, price 58. 



I.— SAM SLICK'S NATUEE AND HUMAN NATUBE. 

**The first volnme of Messrs. Hnrst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a yery^ood beginning to what will doubtless be a very snccessfol nndertaking. 
*KatarA and Human Nature* is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and hmnoroos 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
m its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
b^ng well illustrated and elegantly bound." — Fott 

n._JOHN HALIFAX, 6ENTLEUAN. 

** This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
fk«ely from huid to hand as a gift book in many honseholda" — Examiner. 

** The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
Buccesa John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one 
ot nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English 
ona The work abounds in incident, and is f uU of graphic power and true pathos. It 
is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better."— iScotemafi. 

m.— THE CBESCENT AND THE CBOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

** Independent of its value as an original narrative, and Its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Qmarterlp Renew. 

lY.— NATHALIE. By JULIA EAVANA6H. 

" * Nathalie * is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
Attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant" — Athemeum. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its Idnd, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing wi.'"—Exammer. 

VL— ADAM GRAEME. By HBS. OLIFHANT. 

** A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admhrable pie- 
tores of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart, and their beautiful mani- 
feslatlons in life, with a ddicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed."-PM( 

yn.— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND MODEBN 
INSTANCES. 

**Tlie repatalion «r this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novela 
IM remarkable originaUty and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
sub jectof universal admiration. The new edition forms a part of Messra Hnrst and 
Blackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of t he very best specimens 
of light literature that ever have been written."— J/ctsaiyer. 
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HUKST & BLACKEXrS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

Vm.— CABJ)INAL WISEMAN'S EECOLLECTIONS OP 
THE LAST FOTTE POPES. 

" A pictaresqae book on Borne and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Boman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination." — Atheiunm. 

IX.— A LIFE FOE A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" In ' A life for a Life * the author is fortunate in a good subject, and has produced a 
work of strong eSeGV—Athenmim. 

X.— THE OLD COURT SUBUBB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

'* A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading/' — Examiner. 

"A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson." — Observer, 

XI.— MAS6ABET AITD HEB BBIDESUAISS. 

^ We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their whil& There are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming '* — Athenaeum. 

XII.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICE. 

" The publications included hi this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deservee 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform." — Examiner. 

XIII.— DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBURTON. 

"This last production of the author of *The Crescent and the Cross * has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands.''— fftode. 

XIV.— FAMILY ROMANCE ; OB, DOMESTIC ANNALS 
OF THE ABISTOCBACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OP ARMS. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table." — Standard. 

XV.— THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

*' The * Laird of Norlaw ' fully sustains the author's high reputation."— ^Sftimfe^ Timn. 

XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

** We can praise Mrs. Gretton's book as interesting, unezaggerated, and full of oppor- 
tune instruction." — Times. 

XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" ' Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made ' John Halifax 
cue of the most popular works of the day." — Fott 

XVni.— FBEER'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

** Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer*s story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive."— Poat 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAmS."* 
" If asked to classify this work, w eshould give it a place between * John Halifax * and 
The Caxtona* "— >8toiMtordL 
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HUKST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBKAKY 

(continued.; 



XX.— THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
" A work of singnlar interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition inclades the true story of the Colleen Bawn. "—/Z/iM^ra^ec? News. 

XXI.— ADELE. By JITIIA KAVANAGH. 

'* *■ Adele ' is the best work we haye read by Miss Eayanagh ; it is a charming story, 
full of delicate character-painting."— ^tAemeum. 

XXn.— STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
'* These * Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author."— iSaturctoy.fimetr. 

XXin.— GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

" We conimend ' Grandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good novel The 
characters are true to human nature, the story is interesting."^4«Aen«t«ni 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON. 
" A delightful book."— ^(Aemeum. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library."— ^Zkincef. 

XXV.— NO CHURCH. 

" We advise all who have the opportunity to read this \iOok.'"—Athmseum. 

XXVL— MISTRESS AND MAID: 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

'* A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instroc 
tive." — Athmoewn. *' A charming tale charmingly told." — Standard. 

XXVn.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MRS. NORTON. 

" ' Lost and Saved ' will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel" — Timm. 
'* A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work." — Examiner. 

XXVni.— LES mSERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
•' The merits of ' Les Miserables ' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds, page after page, with details of unequalled beauty. In dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our conmion humanity, M Victor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genius." — Qucarterly Review. 

XXIX—BARBARA'S HISTORY. 

BY AJVIELIA B. EDWARDS. 
*' It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as ' Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very gracefid 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like. This is 
high praise of a work of art, and so we intend it" — Times. 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A good book on a most interesting theme." — Times. 

*' A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and coii^l&tiou."— Saturday Review. 

''Mr& Oliphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratom. It ig copiooa, 
earnest and eloquent"— ^dtndt^A Review. 
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(CONTINUED.) 
XXXI.— ST. OLAVE'a 

** This channing novel is the work of one whopoBsesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. * St Olave's ' is the work of an artist 
The whole book is worth reading.''— Athenaunk 

XXXn.— SAM SLICE'S AHESICAN HUUOTJE. 

** Dip where yon will into the lottery of fun, yon are sure to draw oat a prize.*'-W(Wt 

XXXni.— CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'* 

*' A more channing story, to our taste, has rarely been written. The writer has hit 
off a circle of varied characters all trae to nature, and has entangled them in a story 
which keeps us in saspense till its knot is happily and gracefully resolved. Even if 
tried by the standard of the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he woold 
pronoonoe ' Christian's Mistake * a novel without a fault" — Times. 

XXXIV.— ALEC POEBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 
** No account of this story would eive any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last** — Athencmm. 

XXXV.— AGNES. By MEa OLIPHANT. 

** * Agnes * is a novel superior to anv of Mrs. Oliphanfs former works."— JtA^namni 
** A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers."— Poit 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'* 

**This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax' speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of Ute."— Examiner. "Few men, and no 
women, will read 'A Noble Life ' without finding themselves the better."— ^peokitor. 

XXXVn.— NEW AMEMCA. By HEPWOETH DIXON. 

** A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and weU."— Tfrnea 

**llr. Dixon's book is the work of a keen observer. During his residence at Salt Lake 
City, he was able to gather much valuable and interesting information respecting Mor- 
mon life and society." — Quarterly Review. 

** There are few books of this season likely to excite so much general curiosity as Mr. 
Dixon's very entertaining and Instructive work on New America."— PoZI Jfall OazHte. 

**We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting hook."— Saturdaif Review. 

XXXVin.— EOBEET FALCONEE. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** * Bobert Falconer ' is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings.^'— ^KA^iuvum. 

" Tliis book is one of intense beauty and truthfulness. It reads like an absolutely 
faithful history of a life."— PoU MaU Gatette. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOUt 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
***The Woman's Kingdom' sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic storiea The novelist's lesson is given with ad- 
mirable force and sweetnesa"— iltAenieum. 

XL.— ANNALS OP AN EVENTPXTL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 

" A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Qfiarterly Review. 

**This is a very interesting novel: wit humour, and keen obaervation abound In 
•very page while the characters are life-Ilka" — Timu. 
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